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DRITISH ATION, 1858. 

EDS MEETIN 


The NEXT of the British for the Ad- 


at half-past pu, when t 
D. D.C. F.R'S. &c,W 


Eveni one clot 3rd, there will be a Conver- 
in own H Hall, eo at Halt. -past Eight o 


tember 24th, at Half-past E o" 
PROFESSOR Pi PHILLIPS will deliver a Dis- 
r27t a aht o’c 
in the Eve the ne Prevident (PROFESSOR OWEN) will de- 
liver a on the Fossil Qu of 
On Taesday Evening September 2-th, there will be a Conver- 
sazione at the steen Hall, co mencing at Half-past Eight o'clock. 
The Concludin General Meeting will take p in Town 
Hall, were y, September 2, at Three, p.m. The Proceed- 
ings and the Grants of Money saue- 
tioned by it, will then be stated. 


Programmes ap information ing the Meeting may be 
by app! spplieation to the Loeal Secretaries, No. 1, 
AS Local 
THOMAS WILSON, § Secretaries. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PRO- 
SPECTUS for the Academical Year, commenci 
1°58 —— information about the several Departments of 
heolog Literat ied Sciences, a3 
Military Selene: the 


1 be zt to J. W. 
y on on 
"King’s Cullege, London, W.C. 

R Ww. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
INERALOGY.—KING'S COLLEGE, 


NNANT F.G.8. 


w 
ction of Specimens, and will begi 
October at o’cluck, a.m. They will be con- 
each succeeding Weduesday and Friday, at the same 
: W. JELP, D.D., Principal. 


(JOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and 
4§SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


Director. 


ring the SI ¢ SESSION } 1958-59, which will COMMENCE on the 
of O ¢ following COURSES of LECTU KES and 
MONSTICA IONS will be given : 


1. Chemistry. By A. W. Hofmann LL.D. 
2 Metallu y Jo M.D. F 
Natural T. H. Huxley, 


6. Geology. By A. 
7 Ap Mechanics By Witte M.A. F.R.S. 
8. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M. 8. 
Inst in M Drawing, by Mr. Binns 
The fee Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
one one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 
Pupils 


are received in the Royal Goliege of Chemi (the 
Laboratory of the School), eater the di fof 


of Dr. Hofmann, 
10, for the of three months. 


The same fee is 
b . Tickets to of Lectures 
service, Her Majesty's s, acting Mining Agents 
tickets rete arges. 
oy e Prince o ales wo - 
tons,sed ture ass born 
and information apply at the Museum of 
ogy, Jermyn-street, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


E SCHOOL of ART at Sourn 


or 
Practical 


and in the METROPOLITAN ISTRICTS, 
will RE-OPBN for the on of Five Months, on IDAY, the 
Ist 

lL 

2 Ww -street, Wilmington-square. 

a st. T Charter , Goswell-street. 

4 er Grammar School, Deptford-road. 

5. St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields —Castle-street, Long-acre. 

6. Lam ary’s, 

7. Ham Building. 


8. Bt. ta-the -street-road, 
K 37, Go street, Spital- 
prospectuses, terms, &c. apply to the re alia Schools. 
By order of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


| and ANALYTICAL CHE- 

MISTRY. LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON.—Prof. ALEXANDER'W. WILLIAM- 
SON, P.R.S., aided by ts. 

Practical Instruction in and Anal 
ods and P les of ee a is 
Course qualifies the Student for the application of “Chemistry to 
Agriculture, Medicine, and the Manu ceusinn Art 

rrangements have been made for giving Practical Instruction 

in Gas Analysis Laboratory is open daily from lst October 
to the end of July, from 94.m. to 4 rm. except on Saturdays, 
when it is closed 43 Two o'eluck. 

Students themselves subjects of their own choice, 


under sanction the yrs whom si are assisted w 
needful instruction and Silver Medals as ! Re- 
wards of this mou are gi the Council. 
ths, 18a; three months, 
lal lve; mout 
pectus with full” details may be had at the office of the 
1 Chemistry— Prof. Williamson's Lectures are 


yy A-M., from 1 st October to 3ist March. 
for Perpetual whole term, 6/.; half 


THUMAS L. DONALDSON, M1B.A.. Ph.D., Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and 
A, W. WILLIAM N, F.RS., Dean of the Faceley 


edicine. 
©. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September, 1 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. _ 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Session 1 —The 
SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY 
hea Professor MALDEN, A.M., will deliver an INTRODUC- 
TORY LECTURE at Three o'cl lock precisely. 


CLASSES. 
Latin— 


Professor 
Greek—Profe- sor — AM. 
Sanscrit— Goldetiicker. 
Hebrew— Professor Marks 
Arabic and Persian —Professor Rieu, Ph.D. 
Hindustani and Dowson. 
Tamul— Professo 


uage 
ics— Professor 


Mathemat 
Natural Philosophy aod Astronomw Potter, A.M. 


Chemistry— Professor Williamson, 
div neering — Pro 
Friseciples of Engineering Hodg- 
inson, F. 
Architecture — Professor Donaldson, M.I.BA. 
Geol aud M peralosy— Professor Morris, F.G.5. 
Drawing—Teacher, Mr. 
‘Lindley, Ph Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Zoo )— Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 


an c— Professor 

Ph 

Ancient 
Political 


| urisprudence— Professor Green, LLB. 
ichoo Professors Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 
and Potte 
Residence fessors receive Stu- 
of the Col je there | he 
m 


of Students —Several 
is kept a register of ve boarders inte 
T Ley 


of the 
dents to reside with them, tH in the O 


_* he register will afford information as to térms and other 
cu 

” Andrews Scho larships.—Two Andrews Scholarships, one of 1002 
one of G01, will be in 1858, one of 


100l., and two of Octo proticients in’ Latin, 
Greek —_ ted Natural Philosophy Candidates must 
have been, — year mmediately preceding, 
matricu Er he College or pupils in the School. 
oseph llume Scholareh ip in J of Qi a year 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in December of 1858 and 
in December of every third year afterwards Joseph Hume 
Scholarship in Political Economy, of 90 a year, tenable for pe 
years, will be a Ane fs December of 1850, and in Decem of 
every third A icerde Scholarship “Political 
nomy, of 2. a year, tenable for three years be awarded in 
December of 1860, aud in December of every ching 
y preceding, matriculated — ° College, m 
fac ing regularly attended 


produce tory the 
class on the subject ue the ~ Fh 
r. Laurence Counsel's Prize for len, 101. for 1858 
Mr. George Koott’s for an Astronomical 
Prize f lish Essay, 52. for 1859. 
ege Prize for Eng or 
Pros ond rther culars may be 


office of the paleos uses, showing the cou 
of en io in the subjects of the ennentnations 
for the Civil aud Military Borvices. 

THOMAS L. DONALDSOR, M.L.B.A. Ph.D., 


Dean of the F 
CHAS C. ATRINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


August, 1353. 
pales eas on Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
The Junior i ‘Open on Tuesday, the 2ist of September. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon square, 

London. — This RE. in October nex 
under the of th neipal, W. B. CAR PENTER 
M.D. G.8. &c., for ‘ihe ion of Students at Univer- 
sity during the ‘Academical Sess respect- 


t of the Hal &c. 
obtained ou application at the fll ort the 
Principal. ¥. MANNING N 

August, 1858. 


SHAM. 4 
re.—Mrse. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
pre full; invites the the aitention of ith the Nobility 
TEACHERS. ANTONE, TU- 
ROFESSORS. and 


in England, France, +d, No 


Essay, will be 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mb tte. 
FAREWELL to FAREWELL CON- 
CERT of this pepular Artiste w ace on TUESDAY, the 
2sth of September ithe da before. her salling fur America), when 
will be given a Grand a Sisce 
rincipal features of her 


P 
supported b be 


Conant alee 


Signor GIUGLINI, 
and other Artistes Bes Majesty's Theatre. 
Doors open 0. Concert te commence at 3. 
Admission, by sts keta, or by Day Tic i rchased 
or before the 27th ips tent. H ~ 
of perfurmance, Fines Shillings. Reserved ed Stale alf-a-crown 


extra, 
Plaus of Seats now ready at the Crystal Palace, and at 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Picrure 
The GREAT PICTURE by JAMES WARD, R.A 
sidered by the most eminent connoisseurs as the rival of “the 
eneasates Paul Potter Bull, and which excited interest 
Art-Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, NOW ON 
in the New Gallery. Above Ancient and 
ern Pictures hav © latciy added to the Collection now 
formed in the New Gallery within the Building 
The PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, ad 
Gaiters, is NOW OPEN, and contains several 


specim 
A Heations qpace See the of sterling W 
be to the Secretary. 


a 
first-class 


AY SOCIETY.—The Firreenta ANNUAL 
MEBTTNG will be held auring the Meeting of the British 
Association at Leeda, Prof. wen, F_R.S. D.C.L., President of 
the will take Chai 
Prof. ALLMAN'’S Work on the BRITISH 
020A, with Drawings 


pecies, 
or and 1257. 


Subscribers Prof HU Work on the 
OCEANIC HY DROeA, with numerous oi will be de- 
livered to Su r 1858, 


for 

e ning can 
ALDEN KS CUCK’S Work on the NUDIBRANCHIATE 


MOLLUSC 
” By order of the Council! 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., Secretary. 


[HE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN 
UEEN'S COLLEGE. BELFA 


E AST. 
The COLL E SESSION for 185%-58 will non TUESDAY, 
the 19th of October, when the Examinations wil! commence 
The Cc ures in the Faculties of Arts and Medicing, 
and in the Departments of Enginee lture, 
y-five Junior an r S8cholarshi value 
1M. to 401, are awarded 


Special Courses have been arranged for Students int-nding 
Candidates for Commissions in the Ro | 
Engi and for ap ointments > the Civil Service of 
and the. Civil Service o apy: o and Ireland. 


e Courses of Study to 

rsued by Can didates for rees and Diplomes in the Queen’s 

University in Ireland, will be found in the Belfast Queen's Col- 

lege Calendar 858, or may be hed. on appl , from the 
; By order of the Registrar 


istrar. 
Queen's Cullege, Belfast, Sept. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM, 
for the DAUGHTERS of NOBLE 
GENTLEMEN. 


Council. 
. WwW. Priocipal of Cheltenham College. 
ag 
J. Penrice Beil, 
Lads Principal— Miss Beale. 
The 


lar C rises the usual of 
Clase Bip and Muste. 


ce that she OPEN 
Exerci 


Th) 
emen.—TO BE 
| 


pa NCING. 
KER-STRE 


IN 


1958, under the Presidency o CHARD OWEN, 3.D 
V.P.RS. 
The Reception Room will bein the Town Hall. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Axs 
: jiation. accompanied by a ment whether or not the Autho 
all, where, as well as at the ueual Agents, Tickets may be h 
, Information of Excursion Trains from various parts of the 
Country may be obtained at the Secretary's Office, Crystal Palace. 
vancement of Science will commence at Leeds on NESDAY, 
the 22nd, and terminate on WEDNESDAY, the 20th September. te ccm 
The First General Meeting Hali.on | Fm, « 
Wednesday. 3nd he 
Rev. HUMPHREY LLOYD he 
English Lauguage and Literature— Professor Masson, A.M. 
French Language and Literature— Professor Merlet. 
German iterature—Professor Heimann, Ph. D. 
, Savile-row, W. 
Mi 
7108) 
factiita 
trated by 
FRIDAY, to 
tinued ou 
hour. Fee ia, 
4th 
P 
very | | | or, | 
by the Council previous to admission. _— 
A detached Boarding: house Is not resident in Chelten- 
h he Super- 
v 
Iss ANNA BIRCH has the to 
= 
<=, 
T° Mz 
and Li 
VINCIAL NI 
would a 
Fore desirous of Parliamen uence, of 
To particulars (from pa y) add | 
Pupilstn charge | street, City, care of Mr. 7, 
to Principals. application to be made any day 4 
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EETING of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
in LEEDS. 
WELLINGTON HALL, WEST BAR, in connexion with the 


abov the Wellington H e of seat- 
During the above Mesting, the as PUBLIC RE- 
FRESHMENT ROOM. 


BREAKFASTS will be supplies to Eleven o'clock, 
at 2s. per head, with cold meats, && 
LUNCHEONS and DINNERS “eee Eleven to o'clock, 

with every delicacy of the season, at 3s. per head. 
TEAS, SUPPERS, &. from Six during the rest of the Even- 
ing, at 28. per head. at ws 
MR. th the support of” in nating 
them they will 


rivate lodgine. assuring 
find ever ree ae ten, and the arrangements will be carried 
out ina t-class manner. 
N.B. Parties requiring Hotel accommodation will please make 
early application Scarbro’ Hotel, Leeds. 


MIDDLESEX , HOSPITAL — 
h SESSION OPENS on the Ist of 

DUCTORY ADDRESS by Prof. BENTLEY, 

Howkins, | Be. Stewart, Dr. Goodfellow. 

rere. 
Physicians Dr. Thompson, Dr. Frederick Weber. 
Surgeons— Mr. Shaw, Mr. De Morgan, Mr. Moore, Mr. Henry. 
4 tant-Su oh Nunn, Mr. Flower. 


‘urgeon-Dentist— 
Upwards Jf. 2,000 In-Patients 


entée ar m annual y. 
under which general Students 


od of attendance  sequines by the College 


Fee for the ative 


Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Company, 
LECTURES. 
Surgery— 


Midwitery— Dr. Frere 
ateria Medica—Dr. Thom 
Medical J urisprudence— Dr. Goodfellow, Mr. Henry. 


Chemistre Ma Taylor, Mr. Het 

em 
Histology and Minute Anatomy—Dr. w. Webb. 
Anatomy— Mr. Flower. 


att nning of the Secon 
aoe lll. at = e LT, of the Third Session. For 


oan its Students to the Practical Chemistry 
Course, and to all other Lectures delivered in the School, except 
For f rth "nformation, &c. apply to the Dean ; 
or further ‘0 
or to organ, T ae to the School, orto Dr. Corfe. 
at the Hospital. 


8. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D. F.RC.P., Dean. 
T. THOMAS’S MEDICAL SESSION.— 


vered + Friday, ist October, 1855, at Eight 


90l. at one in, 
PRIZES AND FOR 18538—59. 
Voluntary Matriculation Examinations are held on the three 
first days of the Session, and a Prise of 201. is g sheen in enah of the 
three Sowing divisions :— 
1. In Mathematics, Classics, and Ancient History. 
2. In Physics and Natural History. 
3. In Modern Languages and M History. 
FIRST YEAR’S STUDENTS. 
The Treasurer's Prize. ist. 20 Guineas. 2nd. 10 Guineas. 


SECOND YEAR’S 
The President's 20 Guineas. a Prize of 10 at. 
The Ten Dressers, and the Eighteen ¢ Chintenl Clerks, selected 


merit. 
Three Prizes of 5l., and One of 32., to the Clinical Clerks. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS’ STUDENTS. 
Three Clinical Assistants, a Prize of 101., and 51. to the two most 
Meritorious. 
Mr. Geo. Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. The Treasurer's Gold 


Mr. Newman Smith's Prize of 5i. for the best Essay on ‘ Neu- 
a.” 


e Two House Surgeons, the Resident Accou and the 
with Rooms and Commons in the 


free of e 
Students of each year are classed according to -- , 
total merits in the czneninotions. and all of the Tiree Class receive 
Certificates of Honour. 
MEDICAL 


Mr. 
Dr. Bristowe, faller, Mr. W nite 
Clinical egmvesioen | is given at stated times by the Medical and 
da Course of Medical Clinical 
res, by hthalmic 5 Mr. 
Dr Waller Dr. Griffith Dental Surgery, Mr 
Patient; Medical Tutor, E. Clapton, M.D. 


Clinical Medicine— Dr. Barker. Medicine—Dr. J. Risdon 
—Mr. South. Physiology 


Brio descriptive and Surgical Anatomy— Mr. Le Gros Clark 
and Mr. Rainey hemistry and Practical Chemistry— t. 
Thomson. Midwifery—Dr. Wall cal Midwifery 

—Dr. Griffith. General Pathology—Mr. Simon. ot r. 
Bristowe. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. 8. Jones. Materia Me- 
—Dr. Peacock. Forensic Medicine—Dr. Brinton. Public 
Health—Dr Head Anatomi ons— 


. M. Ord, Assistant Demonstrator. De- 
monstrations Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Bristowe and Mr. 8. Jones. 
Demonstrations— Mr. Raine 
The Patients tted daily at Half-past A.M, and 
the Ou t- Patients seen at that time. 


appl to Medical ot the Hes’ 


W ESTMIN STER HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
BESSION 1856-59, 
The Westminster Hospital was Instituted a.p. 1719, and Incor- 


by Act of Parliament a.p. 1536. It contains 175 Beds, and 
affords relief to about 20,00e Out-Patients annually. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, the Ist of 


OCTO bee, with Iutroductory Address, RE- 
DERIC D, at by 
Practice. 
*hysicians— Dr. Dr. Fine Dr. Radcliffe. 


Basham, 
\ ssistant-Physicians—Dr. M 
ns— Mr. Barnard Mr. Holthouse. 
\ssistant-Su jeous— Mr. Hillman man, Mr. Power. 


Lectures, 

WINTER TERM—Commencing Oct. 1, terminating March 31. 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy— Mr. Holthouse. 

Practical Anatomy— Mr. Heath. 
Dental Surgery— Mr. Clendon. 
Marecet, F. 
] 


] 
é 


Ss. 

Surger Barnard uit and Mr. Brooke, M.A. F. 

Ph. gae Physiological Av —Mr.H 

ey ogi atomy 

Commencing May 1, terminating July 31. 
Botany— Mr. Some, F.LS. 
Com ive Anatomy and Zoology— Mr. Pittard. 


LECTURES.—Is addition to the instruction given 
by all the Medical Officers during their visits, Courses 
tures on linical Medicine and 5 in the 
new regulations of the Examining Hy be delivered 
during the Winter and Summer Ferma, by the Physicians send 


“Clinical Assistants, Physicians! Clerks, and Su 
selected from the mea qualified Students 


Any period of ne Practice, or cre Lectures, 


mor separately attended. 
he Entire Course of Calle Hospital Practice and 
Lectures) sogunees by the College of Surgeons and the Society of 
Apvothecari ~ may be attended on payment of Seventy Guineas. 
urther i uformation Pet be obtained on a 
ILSON, Secretary to the Hospital. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
Near STOCKBRIDGE, Hayrs, 
DUNBRIDGE STATION, SALISBURY BRANCH, 8.W.R. 
GEORGE EDMONDSON—Principal. 
Philosophy and Fred. R. Smith, LL.D. 


emistry—Dr. Henry Debus, late Assistant in the 
“et Prof. Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 


arburg 
and. _History—Daniel M.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford. 
Modern reign Literature—Mr. John Haas, 
from e Fel Institution Hofwyl, 
rman— Mr. fegmiiller, from M. de Fellenberg's 
Hofwyl , Switzerland. 


b viel B. B 
Eng —Mr. William Trevor. 
William Cornwall 


TERMS, 
or s under ears of 452 annum. 
above twel reand under fifteen... 
above 
and Sem stress il er ai ‘annum “extra ( in 
case oftwo or mure ruin same family, w 
charge is omitted). 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
UNITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR 
AND ST. LEONARD. 


ovem ber. 
BREWSTER will deliver an Introducto ry Address. cipal 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. : &c, Principal. 


Professors, 
, M.A, Oxon. Assistant to W. LL.D. 
Greek—W. » M.A. Oxon. Assistant to ndrew Alex- 


ander 
Mathematico—J. Couch Atoms, M.A. Contab. F.R.S. 


Moral hy F. Ferrier, LL.D. 
and Natural Philosophy—W W.LF. Fischer, 


Chemistiy—M. Poster Heddle, M.D. Assistant to Arthur Connell, 
= 
Human and Comparative Anatomy and Physiology—G. E. Day, 


Civil History—W. Macdonald, M D. F.R.S.E. 


DIVINITY OR ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
x The CLASSES will OPEN on THURSDAY, the isth of 


The Very Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. Principal. 
Professors. 
7 and Primarius Professor of Divinity—John Tulloch, 


Second Mester end Pr Professor of Devintte—- William Brown, D.D. 


A considerable number of Bursaries, tenadto Sei four 
| ~ ek to beth Colleges, and are open to petition ; am 
awarded in each of the at the end of ey 
Some of of the Professors receive Students to reside with them, 
and the Secretaries can afford information regarding Board, Lodg- 
ings, or any matter yt with the Col 
W. F. IREL Secretary to the United College. 
STUART GRACE. Secretary to St. Mary's College. 
St. Andrews, September 2, 1858. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
MR, and MRS. R. H. CLARKE, #, OAKLEY-SQUARE, 


N.W.— w Gentlemen s 

DATED WITH KESIDENC — References: The Rev: J.O. 
M.D., 4, Bt Jobn's Villas, F dea 5-4. Garth 

Upper Guwerstrat. W 


COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, Harley-street, W 

Education of Ladies -- Charter, 1859, for the General 

Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 


MICHABLMAS TERM will COMMENCE on 
PREPARATORY for Pupils under Thirteen will. 


re within the walle of the College,. 
sanction of the Council and Com- 


Prospectuses, containing full particulars as to Classes, Fees, 
Scholarships, and E aminations, may applicati 
Mre. Williaase at the Co Cal 
The Aun 
is printed, and may be had 


by Mrs. Williams, under the 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. .. 


DRESS will be dolivered’by the Wardes the 
w 
MING, M.A, F.G.8., at at Two o ‘clock. 


The LEC 
are ne LECTURES apon the various branches of Medical Science 


THE WINTER SESSION. 
8 Anatomy— — Pref, Gande Cox, F.16., 
Su of England ; Senior Surgeon to 
Descriptive Anatomy—Prof. Bolton, Fellow of the College 
of Surgeons of ; Surgeon to the 
General Anatomy and Ph Waller, M.D. F. KS 


Prof. Bands Cox, pas. 


—rof. KR. C. R. Jordan, M. 
B., (Lendon) University M 


and it is 

vince to prepare the ge -resident 

sident. for the Matriculation of the Uni 

London ; to devote daily a certain number of hours to the Senior 

Students, n on-resident as well as resident, in the dissecting room, 

and to epamine them from tine te time the subjects of the 

various Lectures. 

Ctnleal Lectures—Clinical Lectures will be delivered weekly 
the Professers attached to the Hospitals. w 


THE SUMMER 
(Edin.) sician to the Queen Hospital; lrofessor 
wies, F.L.8., Fellow a the yal Coie of Surgeons of 


Midwi ery and of Women and Children—Prof. Famuel 
Berry. Fellow RS = Koyal College of Surgeons ; Surgeun to 


h 
Botan hysiology—Prof. Know 
Students pave om under certain regulations, access to the Bota- 


vical Gardens, 
Practical Chemistry— Prof. M. 


The ‘Scholars — Four ve been 
founded by the Kev. tA. arneford, of 101. each, to be aaeid for 
two years; to be con upon the students who nave resided in 

the College at least twelve mouths, who have been distinguiohed 
for and conduct, who have been reguiar in 
their on divine service, and w attendance at the 
lect 


res has been regular. 
The Warneford Gold Medals.—The of 1,0001, » app 
for the institution of two Prizes, either in equal o ubneq 
amounts. The essays written for these Prizes are to be of a reli- 
gious as well as scientific nature. The subject is chosen from 
either Auatomical, Physiological, or tonal 
in 


siology, and Pathology, so abundantly su aut always 
especially with a view to exemplify or set eth by instance 
om, Power, aud Goodness of God, as rove 
ared in Holy W 


an ly 

The Webster Prize. — Five Guineas offered by the late Joseph 
Webster, , for the Student, who may pags best Examina- 
tion the French Language, continued by Baron D W 
Esq andidates will be required to 00 Genes + y on of a 
Euglish author into , as well as F to English. 
spose audidates m ust compete fer this Psy or it will not be 


rey Prize. — Books of the are offered 
by John Perey, as Be tw the Student who may pass the best Exa- 
mination in Three German Works. There must be = less than 


Prize.— Books of ay yalue of Ten Guineas are 


best on & BU 

Surgery. 
ess 

Clinical Prize, the best series yoo Cox continues his offer of 
Five Guineas for the of Clinical Reports. There 
must be not less than three compet 

Two Gold Mex edals are offered by the @ Governors of the College for 
regularity of wy at Lectures, and at 


Chapel, good conduct 
the the Professors for general 
the College examinations. 

Museums. —' onnected wi'h the College are Museums of Human, 
ond ont and Natural History, in 
all its branches, containing upwards of three thousand prepara- 
tions, to which the Students will be admitted 
;witheut any fee. 

he Library contains upwards of two thousand volumes. Hoa 
is te , fitted up with every con- 
ere is Laboratory ua 
ventence Ls attainment of P Chemistry, and for the 
rosecu scientific 
, College Examinations, as at the Univerettios, will be held at 
the end of each Term, in the respective Classes, at which every 


Student will be r to meelf. 

The College is situated midway between the mer 
in Bath-row, and the General H ital, in ‘in Summer 

For information in t 


e Departmen 

may be made to Mr. Cox the Principal, pal, by 
or to Mr. OLiver Honorary 

1), Tem 

‘in to the Medical 


logy, may be obtained 


of the Council and Committee of Education . 


Rev. the Dean of Westm \ 
Lady Resident— Miss Parry. 
0 
Pup are rived as Beard 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Fincham and Dr. Marcet, F.R.5. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F.R.85. 
‘ 
peril Vliver Pem M.B.C.8.,8 m to the General Hospital, 
and Mr. Furneaux Jordan 
Chemistry— Prof. Bond, M.B. ‘London. 
Prineipies and Practice of Medicine— 
siclan to the Queen’s Hospital 
*hysiology— Mr. De Morgan. Principles and Practice of Surgery— 
Senivr Surgeon of the me H 
nn and Mr. Flower. Comparative Anatomy and 1 D. 
Nunn and Mr. Sibley. 
General Fe er ‘ on the Hosr ractice and J.ec- 
tures 
ciety, Sli. 
Session ; | | 
Practica ve Mr. Richard Wright 
Gentlemen have the option of : 401. for the first year, a 
and 
eda) 
twe competitors. 
ne Fi if 
Pri 
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ife ( 
fort of combined wi y 
the oomfor in German, French, Music, 


i 
Finy Dr. , care of Messrs. Nissen 


THE HEADS of SCHOOLS and COL- 


LEGES. — FAHEY, whese Pupils have taken the 
highest The Mil Coll of Woolwich, Addis- 
&e., hav of ures upon F ortifica- 

d othe Military Coll and 


com be, 

bjects uired in the 
Homie Competition, 18 OPEN TO ENGAGEMENTS, com- 
mencing in ber next.—Address, 28, Drayton-grove, Old 


Private Lessons as before can be taken separately. 


(J ERMAN, French, Italian.—9, OLD BOND- 
ALTSCHUL, Author of * vices German 
Soc. bret. Elocution, 
ay lesson, or alter- 


er 
hen, iu PRIVAT Lessons, and 
i 
(in anguages) Tr mercan 
Universities, Army, and Civil Service eomination. 


DUCATION ° in GERMANY. — The Rev. 
Dr. A. DAMMANN, ¥RS of Hameln, Hanover, RE- 
‘CEIVES into his House a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG 


LANGUA 


GENTLEMEN, to p ees with the assistance 
qualified Masters, for the them wit or Commercial Life. T ere 
li be some VACANCIES shortly.— For Prospectuses further 
rticulars, please to apply to the bos v. Dr. 
. Hamilton, 48, Gower-street, Londo J. G, Moon, Port: 
man-equare, don 8. Williams, 14, Henrietta-street, 
e-upon- ussey, Esq. 


ring the next mente, 
‘either at his own 


to T. C., care of Messrs. 


NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.—A 
YOUNG PROTEERICHAL GENTLEMAN of more than 

qremnge | ability, w o has made some successful efforts in Art and 
Litera: poms te to a Nobleman or 
as & © BUILD G STEWARD, or as a trustworthy an 
sible ¢ iso man of busi ness habi has  thorourh 
fe ye know wledge of Architecture "ana Build and he d 

r assistance to an amateur Artist, or compile for a Literary 
or pag Rime: ah ‘ie can give good references as to his ability, 
energy, and honesty. He is married, and has a small family. 
street, Trafalgar-square, 


London, 
ANTED, by a Genrieman (30 yours of 
as LIBRARIAN, of King’s CURATOR, in 


situation 
or C R, in 


He highegt references of b ess and — 
M. P. 8., 35, Haymarket, 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, PUB- 


USHERS, &e.—A middle-aged GENTLEMA N, of active 
much experience both in the pra, 


abite, 
L[LLAR APPOINTMENT, or any hy of confidence. 
street-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Dr. Marruatgs- 
SEN RE-OPENS his LABORATORY on the ist of OCTO- 


BER, for to stu try 
CLASS, from 6 to 


or terms, "ke No. 1, Torri 
P.M.~— For TO 
& Co., ark- 


| or to H. 


LONG’S DRY PROCESS FOR TOURISTS. 
Third Edition, just published, price ls. ; per post, 14. 1d. 


E DRY COLLODION PROCESS. By 
A. process is simple, = and 


t possess the 
of the Albemen., the 


exquisite 
bey of the Wet Collodion, and the fine 


artistic oo of the Paper process. 
Bland Long, ic Instrument Makers to Her 
Majesty, F leet-street, 


HOTOGRAPHY.—REDUCED PRICE 

LIST and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of PHOTO- 
‘GRAPHIC APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, and LENSES, sent 
post free on application. “ Worthy the attention of amateurs.” 


Instrument Makers to Her 
OOD-ENGRAVING. — Mr. GILKS 


lly announces that he continues to execute 
branch of the Art in the best style, and at most 
and PRINTED.—London, 21, Essex-street, Strand, W 


IX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6¢d,— First-Class 


At the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
REGENT-STREET (opposite Burlington-street). 


UARANTEED PICTURES by LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, prices, 
Picture Frame Manufactory, 63, Bishopsgate-street W 


Specimens of R.A., Rippingille, Ladel! Lewis, 


re- 


Whymper, Celliggwood Niemasn, Bidney Perey, G. | the 

J. W. Allen, Armfield, Meadows Mog- 

, Wainew Bromley, Soper, Shaiders, E. and 

alter Williams, A. M yrekers, Bouvier, H Wil- 
Hanks, Cornices, 


()WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, (in 
connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
SESSION 1856—9, 
The College WILL {OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 
4th of October next. The Session will terminate in July, 1869. 
G. WOOD, BA. 


Courses of Instruction be the Seltowing 


and Literature— Logic, 
and Natural Philo- 

pentary, Analytical, and Practical— Natural History (for 
m, Anatomy and Physiol of Man and of the Animal 
Kingdom)— French an German Languages aud Literature—and 
Pet swing. including M Mechanical and Anatomical Drawing, with 
Evewnine Ciasses PERSONS NOT ATTENDING TRE as 
Srupents.— The have to in- 
clade the following sub instruction, viz., 


yogic, Classics, M the t Hi 


ADDITIONAL on THE ATTENDANCE OPTIONAL 
AND Fess, viz. :—On of New T t. 
On the Hebrew of the Oia Testament. On the of - 
gien to the Life of the Scholar. 

and Prizes have be been founded for 


annual value 2., tenable two 

T ‘ellington in the critical 
knowl of the Greek Text ew Testament; annual 
value 2N , tenable for one year. 

The ton hips, viz., two in Chemistry, 
annual value 50l. each, tenable for two Scholarships 
in Mathematics, aunusl value 25 each, teuabl e for not more than 

Delton | Prizes in Chemistry are also snteptes 

The Dalton Prizes in N History, val 13, given + 

ay ~ Ay. will be provided within the ‘College for such as 

esire i 


urther particulars will be found 
be had from Mr. Nicholson, the Uollege, Quay-airect, Mat 


» | The Principal will attend at the C for the of 
receiving Monday, the 4th, oth 


and Tuesday, the 5th of 


J.@ EENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
Foun’ P. ASTON, Solicitor tor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
Manchester. 


St. James's Chambers, South King-street, 


(HE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 


LGLEISH. 
MA., 


Head-Master—JOHN D 
Vice-Principal—W. 8, DALGLEI 


ame, ( Pari, Georgstret. 


Dr. Lemmi, Rutlan 
Liston, Elm C ‘ottage, Whitehouse Gardens. 
Mr. Le Frederick-st ck 


Geo 
Mr. G. Robertson. ~ 
Messra Roland, Gayfi 
Gourtay Steell, A. 


Newington. 
ie Randolph place. 


estreet. 
Mz. J.C Wintour, st. Cathbert’s Glebe. 


LECTURERS. 
The V 


Mr. Planing 
Dr. Stevense F.R.S.E., Brandon-street. 
Mr. W. ‘Sean, F.R.S 
The Priva Studies of the Pupla are superintended bythe 
Vice Principal, and Resident Tu ae Graduates of English an 
Continental Universities, 


The Grange House, a baronial r situated about a 

mile to the the South of of Edinburgh. yo is 

for it bri the House, with inclosed Pleasure 

and Park ¢ over several acres, is 

peculiarly suitable for a Private and Scholastic E Esta- 
lishment of the highest class. 


The on the Ist of OCTOBER. 


inburgh, N.B. 


ALLINGTON HALL, NORTHAMPTON. 
EDUCATIONAL BSTABLISHMENT for LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. SHARP (late House, Stamford). 


Piano and H r. Ignace G London, Pianiste to 
of Baden. 
Piano— Fraulein [da Moldt, Pupil of Pridrich of of Hamburgh 
Pupil and Niece of Prauzen, Director of Music at Cp 
of 
ife, Pupil ld, &c. 


ants 
Fre = Malle. Notaire, Certificated Teacher, holding Diplomas 
from the Sorbonne and H dtel de Paris. 
German— Moldt, of Hanov 
Drawing— Miss Lewis, of London, Pupil: of Fann 
h r of two Medals of the Government Lobes ae 


Lendon. 
Dancing— Mr. Alfred Dorrell 
DALLINGTON HALL is yy in a salubrious district, 
ds in ap extensive Park, and has 
seven acres of Gardens and Pleasure 
had many years’ successful experience 
agement of Young Ladies. +3 addition 
accom p various branches of knowledge, every exer- 
training; and, by ness aad « liberal provision, to 
their iness 


an com 
Reference is kindly perenisted to the 8S. Trotman, 
Dallio ton; the Re of Bt. 


on 


ed pa 
ne 


in Education Man- 
to high-class tuition in 


we Dolby, 
and the Parents of ¥ 


educated by 


L-HILL SCHOOL, Henpoy, Middlesex. 
Head Master—Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B 


The Second Quarter of the present Session begins Oct. 13. 
Terms— Forty G under 
above that age Fit Se Suge Eleven ; and for Boys 


pplication to the Head- Master, 
Secretary, at the School jor the Henecazy 


T. 
ALGER NON ON WELLS on. Bec. 


To THE COMMITTEES OF MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTIONS. 
SUBJECTS LL SAMY (Author of 
Novels and "Nereliste the ©. Gen f Walter illus- 
trated in ‘ The Antiquary’ Walter‘ 
Demonology and Witchcraft prior to and from the Time of Roger 


History amd the 
Genius and Poetry of Robert ww 


Address Mitcham, near London, 8. 


ANTED, a se G MAN, to assist in 


references, to Mr. Paves, the Grange age, salar 


BYICLED PUPIL for MU SIC. —A Docror 
of MUSIO desires to RECEIVE a ¥ 
ARTICLED PU PILL, to whom he can afford daily tn 
uition on the Organ (with a r practi 
Pianoforte, and in Harmony and om position ; with —~ in 
a healthy under ciroumstancee of peculiar 
premium 
setter, to X.E., at Me Novello’s, 6¥, Soho, 
GENTLEMAN, of | and 
considerable educa experience poy: 
GEMENTS for Two O or THREE to, join one 
his Pupils, of the age of eleven years, in about three h 
instruction at the Advertiser's residence. Reference to 


A. Post-effice, ley-street, Kentish-town, 


OOKS.—MILLER’s SuPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE 

for SEPTEMBER, JUST READY, sent free for one postage- 
cop e on of Hist» on 

1 the usual odds ends 

Books of Humour, &c. BOOKS. BOUG 


Joun Mitcer, 43, Chandes-street, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Ruskin 
and Turner’s Harbours of Eng — Lewes's Sea-Side 
Stephenson's Life—Dr. Livingstone’s Africa— 
Mauual of Archavology — Miss Mitford’s Recollections ofa 
fe, and man are now ON SALE at BULL 
LIBRA KY. at greatly red prices. — Catalogues rent post free 
on application. 


Buu's Lisaary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


ALLERY of ELECTRO-BRONZES, 
No. 391, Strand. ree. 
‘Alto- Rilievos in Copper, Brouze and Gold and Silver, by the Gal- 
vanic Plastique Patent Pr at an 
ing them available for architectural and general decorative 
fo th and forming extremely beautiful and novel acanisitions 
he Drawing icom. Library, or Picture Gallery, 


ne Art 
ng been exhibited Gunes at the 
Pieces in solid metal e Institusic nD, end ether leading Insti- 


tutions of London, are NOW ON VIEW to the Public, at the 
above Gallery, 391 Strand, from Ten till Four. 

oques wi ery “information relative to the extensive 
esesbiias es of the Art, the 


be obtained from Secretary, at the 
or from any of ope now being 
appo ted throughout the Country. N, Secretary. 


WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HU DSUON, M.R.C.8. 
pr rempectaces mag may be had on application to the Surgeon of the 
ouse. 


MEDALS, BRONZES, NUMIS- 
MATIC BOCES, of Coin-dealer 
the decease of) Mr. Cure 
will TRETO RS KN vROM ALY, for the forthcoming impo 
Sales of Greek Coins and Antiquiti es, very early in Uctober. Com- 
missions execu as , with utmost and attenticn.— 
Address, post paid, at his usual pesidenes, 33, Great Portland- 


Established a.p, 1844 
MALL-BAS?, LONDON. 


Parties desirous of i 
the Plan of the of De \ 
Rison, ng Director. 
Forms for opening A a 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, 
Ecclesiastical, Corporate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, 

Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medimval and Modern St ile 
Arms sought Bketch, 2a. dd... in colour, 5¢., painted on ve 
Crests on Seals or Rings, Mon ~ and iteraldic De 
signs executed in correet style. Solid gold, 13 carat, Hall-mar 
Sard or Bl ing, engraved Crest, two guineas. ver 
and -die, one guinea. Illustrated price » post —T. 
MORING, E ver and Heraldic Artist (who has received the 
gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 


A BOON COMPANION FOR BAILWAY TRA 
MILLER'S JEST BOOK: 
a uotes, and few have read. A reprint from 
T 


i cont Additions. 
¢ fret edition oft of this work baring been exhausted, it 
equalte origina} hy 


PPucation in the CITY of HANOVER M 
(Germany).—A limited number of YOUNG LADIES can 
be RECEIVED im the House of a Literary ee 
for sound 
Terms 
en and re- 
Parker, 43, 
ark-lane, London. 
i Kilburn desirc of meeting with a PRIVAT 
11 A.M. tO 2 P.M. 
: 
burgh. Poe 
Mr. A. Belj 
Mr. F. B.C 
Mr. F. Chaumont, Castle-street. 
Mr. A. Gilmour, Mary-place. 
Mr. J. Laidlaw, M.A.. Edinburgh. 
respecta- Dr. Nachot, Princes-street. 
— 
B 
| 
th 
Rev. N. Walters, Keotor of A)l Saints’, Stamford ; to the 
E. Jones, Keetor of St. J P 
rep 
pric 
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E WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — ADVER- 
a ENTS intended for insertion in the OCTOBER Num- 


N II. New Series), are requ to be forwarded to 
Sonat later than the 25th inst.; BILLS aud PRv- 


AL REVIEW. ADVERTISEMENTS 


ine insertion in the forthcom umber are re- 


ROSPECTUSES by the 27 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 56—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for Deertion in 


London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


IVERPOOL and MANCHESTER PHOTO- 


RNA edited by GEORGE SHAD- 
ed on lst and the 15th of each Month.— 


ADVERTISED ENTS the Publication of the 1st BE 
EXRY GRKEN WwooD, 32, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIP- 


Shy and ILLUSTRATED LIST of whatever relates 4 


A M, is now ready, price ls.; or by post for 1 


Lloyd, 19, 20 & 904, Portland-road, Regent's Park 
London, W. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


F. HOPE, 16, Great 
y his New Publishing A mont. cuarces wo Com- 
MISSION te Publishi Books. Prin him until the Author ° 
been repaid his original outlay. 4. as all Works ~~ 
is care L Prin in the very best style and at ot WoL 
charges, AUTHORS A BOUT TO P 
will find it ask to their advantage to £.. to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded gratui- 
tously, by return of post. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC ( ENLARGED to 
84 Pages) for 1859. 40th 1000. Centeate : The Destiny of 
III. The Prince Imperial. The Royal yt Lords 
Derby, Palmerston, ~~ “Se &c. How to fortel the Fall of Rain. 
Hieroglyphic: Peace, &. 
London : George Berger, Holywell-street, Strand ; and all Book- 


Published on the Ist of September, on sheet demy, price ok 


SERIES of OUTLINES representin 
TRIU MPHAL ENTRY JULIOSC. AR into a, 
after his Conquests in Gaul Drawn on Stone by HEN KY 
DUKE, from the Original Pictures at Hampton Court Palace by 
Andrea Mantegna. With Introductory orks end a brief 
Memoir of that great Painter. 
Messra. Rowney & Co, 51, Rathbone-place, London. 


HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH CORRECTLY. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


R. HOLIDAY to inform his Pupils and E CENSEUR 7 Series) ; or, English 
Friends that he has RETURNED TO LONDON and Errors in Sous. 

RESUMED his Prof Duties.—18, Southampton-street, Berners-stree kaw, Great Russell-street ; 
Fitzroy-square.—Sept. 11 Adams & Co. 


OTICE.—ELLIOTT BROTHERS, Opticians 
to the Admiralty, Ordnance, and East India Ne a and 
successors to W atkins & Hill, beg respectfully to give notice that 
they have REMON 7ED from 56, Strand, and 5, Charing Cross, to 
more extensive premises, No. 3°, Strand, formerly Warren's.— 
Illustrated Catalogues by post t for 1s stamps. 
ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE, 


R. CULVERWELL nia and Successor 
to the late R. J. Culverwel 


“A TLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—A Slice of the 
actual Cable which now connects (reat Britain aud America, 
be had, set in gold ag a charm, the size of a small locket— 
reat achievement of Science. Price 


an memento of this g 
.—P.V, orders to Epwaxps & 


2lz., or silver gilt, 12s. éd. yh 
Jones, 161, Regent-street, V 


HELLS and FOSSILS. —Dowseny illustrated 
by a Collection of Fossils and their Rocks from 4 of Ao a 
principal Formations, named and arranged, comprising 100 


™Gollections at Two, Five, and Ten Guineas, and upwards. 
RECENT SHELLS. 
100 named Genera, 302. 
BRITISH SHELLS. 
50 named Species (150 shells), 15s. 
Lists in British Natural History for labelling. 
Mr. R. Damon, Weymouth. 


OTICE. —J. A. BRO DEEAD of Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMIS N MER- 
CHANTs, TREMONT-STREET BOSTON “UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
"Paintings, and Objects of Art and Vista generally. 
y Pay espe pecial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, ares —seges 
bc desired) inte prompt returns in all cases. 


on. 
ted States Consul, Messrs. Willis & 
is Excellency, N. P. Banks, Boston; Butler, Keith 


F. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

7 Subscribers respectfu wespetially solicit Consignments for Public 
Bale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of w sae toee 
have facilities, and will rompt 

LE, Brown & Co. Booksellers, Boston, U.S. Ms 
LEONARD & Co. Boston, U.8. 


bale by Auction. 


ALE of a VALUABLE LIBRARY, rich in 
WORKS on IRISH HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY, 
At KILKENNY, IRELAND, 
On THURSDAY, the 30th of SEPTEMBER, 1858, and two 
following days. 
The Subscriber is favoured with instructions 
the Executor of the late KOBERT CANE, 
-R.C.8.1., to A to public and unreserved Au ction, 
RARY and IR 


. M.D. 
the valu- 


ogues are now can DOUGL A on application 
Ki 
j= penn My Ikenny, by whom all Commissions shall be faith- 


Miscellaneous Collection. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
at his Room, 38, Co 


TUBS ECTS of ISTORY RY CURIO- 


TIO 

Y, ae Bird Skins from the Himalaya and other 
SITY, i frica ; rds’ Eggs, Mine 


on 
LEC 
H 
orns, &c., from A 
Bhells, Cabinets and’ tereoscopes umerous 


the day prior and morning of Sale, and 


A*. CIENT CHURCH, DOVER CASTLE.— 
The BUILDER of THIS DAY, rice 4d, stamped 5d. con- 
ns :—Fine Views of Ancient Domestic Architecture— Barracks 
India~ Building Stones—Spitalfields— Architecture, and Lon- 
on House-Building—American Kailway Construction— 8 
Town Hall—The Grecians of Christ Church—Ancient Church in 
Dover Castle; with Illustrations— Drinking 
lical Signification of the Peacock—Effects of er on 
Public onuments — Music: Drury-lane — mes in 
Clonmel—Fall of a Tunnel on the eampctees and City Railway 
—Church-Building News, &c.—Office, 1, Covent- 
; and all Booksellers. 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2,384 pages, 41. 108. 


THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. 


Adapted to the ea W State of Literature, Science. = Art, 
comp Worps rurety Exctiisn, an 
og w r ogies, and t 
e best Authorities. 


Edited rom JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Illustrated by above Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 


“Dr. ilvie has not only produced the B Engl 

tionary that exists, but so the ac tual 
permitted has made some app 
scarcely add, that the work 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 508 pages, 20s, 


A SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
This Work contains an extensive of Terms, 


and Phrases, ‘a the various Departm of Literat 

and Art; her with numerous Obsolete, Obesieserat, am 
Scottish found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Scott, not included in previous English Dictlowaries 


“*The I ial Dicti i ® 


Ill, 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2,670 pages, 41. 154, 
THE 


IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE; “ 
e Accounts of the Coun —_ 
Tow Seas, 
owns, as, Villages, Lakes, Rivers, 
With above Seven Views, Costumes, 
“ All the articles that —whether 
d have ve thought pi practicable in so comprehen- 
“* By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”— Critic. 
& SON, Warwick-square, City, London; and 


Price 15e. with 5 Plates, 


ASSOCIATION. — Transactions 
of the TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING of the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, held at 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 


A NEW 
EOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND, 
From the most Authorities and Personal 


By JAMES R.8.E. F.G 8. 
Professor of Natural History, University of Aberdeen. 


With EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
Tue Torocraray 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
Scale, 10 Miles to an Inch. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day, price la 6d. sewed, 
ODILY EXERCISE. Part II. By 
THOMAS HOPLEY, F.8.8. 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 
3rd editions, la. each, sewed, 


HYSICAL EDUCATION of MAN :—1, In- 


troductory—2 Respiration—3. Bodily Exercise, Part 1.— 
$3 eal for City Missions, &c. 2d. By THOMAS HOPLEY, 


Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
IFE IN ITALY and FRANCE in the 
OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, 
ontenta: — Girolamo Savonarola—II, Olympia Morata— 
Jeanne D'Albret, Queen of 


Navarre. 
& 24, Paternoster-row, and 43, 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 
12mo. roan, 
NTHON’S (C.) FIRST LATIN LESSONS, 


P containing the most important parts of the Grammar of the 

Latin Language, together w appropriate = 

T and Writing of for the use 

New Edition, revised corrected. By W. ES. hay 

formerly one of the Classical Masters of King’s Cc P . London. 
*x* A List of Professor Anthon’s Works sent free. 

London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


EANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, trans- 
lated trom the German Vol. IX. which completes the 
Work With a Gepersl Index to the Nine Volumes In Two 


eac 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


_— 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


OWNDES'S DUlOGRAPHER'S 
MANUAL of ENGLISH Lites ATURE; comprisi 
Account of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books ublished in 


land since the lavention ‘of of with Bibliogra 
Edition, revised an 

By HENRY G. BOHN ine be completed in Eight Parts, fi forming 

4 vols. post 8vyo. Part IIL. price 3s. éd. 

The former Edition had within he r become 
scarce as to Sell by Auction for upwards of present will 
be a full complete Reprint, with 
Additions. for 11. 

IL. G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. — 


OLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH, and 
piste CUTS; upwards of 150 Subjects beautifully 
engra raved on Wood in Facsimile. With Introduction. 
scriptions by the FRANCIS 8.A., and T HoMAS 
FRUG ALL DI BDIN. 2 vols in! t 8v0. cloth, 
hy Bohn, York st , Covent- garden. 


HE STATES AS of this day, price 5d. 
unstam contains the follow qmeng other Articles :— 
Philo-Russianism—Lord Palmerston, R d Cobden = David 
art— india Cotten and American —HKussia ster: 
pi estward—Tor) and French of the Bla Disrae 's 
the Right Revival 
n Finery—Eog jewed through 


Publishing Office, 294, Strand. 


from Photograph b 


Price only 6d. ; by pos 


following Porti 74.5 
rint, and still be had wi with the fol ed are’ cone Numbers tity ait 
ksellers an Newsvenders, and at the Railway Stati 


With No. ith No 

1. Princess Fred.-Wm. of Pr, | 21. General Windham, 0. B. 
2 Prince Fred.-Wm. of Pr. 22. Lord Chelmsford. 

6. Lord Palmerston. 23 Sir Pitzroy Kelly. 

8 Dr. Livi ne. rd Cam 
Sir Colin ampbell. 25. Professor 
13. The Duke of Cambridge. 26. Marquis of Nalisbary. 

5. John Russel. 27. Earl 
17. The of 23. Kev. H. Stowell Brown. 
18. Sir W. F. Williams. 29. J. A. Roebuck, , MP. 
19. ure. 30. Miss Amy 
20. Hon, George M. Dallas. 31. Albert Smith, 


32. Miss Arabella Goddard. 
Numbers 3, 4, 5,7, 9, 10,18, 14, and 16, without a Portrait, to 
complete Sets, 4d. each. May also had in 


press, and 
only 15s. is 


go ye - he cheapest volume ever pub- 


Office for Advertisements, 199, Strand, W.C. 


BILLS by the 25th instant. 
Eat, 
deat 
where he may be consulted, daily, from 11 till 5; Evening 7 till 9. pe 
—— — 
II, 
Co 
M.P. for 
engraved on Stee 
Portrait 
ee the WORLD and NATIONAL PURTRAIT GALLERY of 
F 
consisting of upwards of 2,000 Volumes, of which about one half 
atalc TY. 
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GORDON OF DUNCAIRN. 


This NEW NOVEL, in 2 vols. 12s., will be ready for pub- 
lication on Saturday, September 25. 
New BvRLINGTON-sTREET, Sept. 17, 1858. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK, 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Vols. I. and Il, with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. 
Will be Published on or about the 24th of September. 
CuarpmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


On Wednesday, 22nd inst. will be published, in feap. 8vo. fine paper, 5s. cloth gilt ; 
Cheap Edition, ls. paper cover, 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Author's Protected Edition. 


*,* A very large number having been already subscribed for, it will be necessary to order early to insure copies 
of the First Edition. 


London : W. Kext & Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street ; and Paternoster-row. 


NEW JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, No. IL of 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, OPTICS, &c. 
Ae 
Price 3d., free by post 4d. 

No. II. contains :—The Future of Photography—The ic Angle— Paper Glass— Printing 
in Sulphur—Photographic Ch ene of Photography—Notes and Queries: Will Gutta 
Percha Baths injure Nitrate of Silver ?— —Sunning the Nitrate Bath—Preparation of Oxide of Silver—Recovery of Silver 
from Old Baths—Queries on Fothergill’s Process—Testing the Purity of ee nae ee Stereoscopic Views on Glass 
—Subdivision of a Drop—Medium-tinted Background—Remedy for Film washing off—Acidity of Rain- yo 
Backgrounds—Grinding Lenses—The Collodion Process—Preserved Plates for the Positive Process—To obtain 
in pe pm Nitrate Bath—Views for Photographers near London—Negative Developing Solution. With one 


Articles of great interest 
London: Petren & GALPIN. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The First Number of the New Volume, being No. XXXIII. of 
the work, will be published on the 30th of September, price 1s. 
First Portion of this important work, from the Earlest Time to the 
Revolution of 1668, is complete in 4 vols., with a copious Index, 
price 36s. Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Asn ce 


Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth; free by post, 5s. 10d. 


ORNAMEN TAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE: 


Domestic Fowl] in general The Canada Goose The Tame Duck The Blue Dun Fowl! 
The Guinea Fow!] The Egyptian or Cape Goose | The Domestic Goose The Lark-crested Fow! 
ne Spanish Fowl The Musk Duck The Bernicle Goose The Poland Fowl 
The Speckled The Grey China Goose The Brent Goose Bantam Fowls 
The Cochin-China Fowl The White Fronted or Laugh- | The Turkey The Rumpless Fowl! 
The Malay Fowl ing Goose The Pea Fowl The Silky and Negro Fowls 
The Pheasant Malay Fowl (| The Wigeon The Golden and Silver Ham- | The Frizzled or Friesland 
The Game Fowl The Teal, and its congeners burgh Fowls Fowls 
The Mute The White China The Cuckoo Fowl! 


“It = be found a ——_ and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper; while the lively and often a manner in 
which it is written, a claim upon the attention of the reader.”— Midland Counties H 
“ This book is ess and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of srg caeroer x 


Published by Jamzs the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
_ 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller 


The | 


JAMES MARTINEAU’S STUDIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo. price 7a 6d. cloth, 
QGTUDIES of CHRISTIANITY: A Series of 


P fi t 
mane ae) fevers, now first collected, or New. By JAMES 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION, &., 
BY MK. F. GRAHAM, 

Just published, in 1 vol. feap. Svo. ; rice 7a. cloth, 
GLISH STYLE; or, a Course of Instruc- 
tion for the Attainment of a Good ~~ e of Writing: With 

an oa the English - marks 
ure aD ni +" Classes 
Schools and Colleges. By G = = 


“Contains more sensible Be fo 
vice on the art of composition 


than ap that has ever | honest! | 
come our critical notice.” | given in We description 
Critic, it, as the beat 
“ We beg to thank Mr.Graham Christian 


By the same Author, New Editions, 
ENGLISH, or the Art of Composition, price 6. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES classified and ex- 

plained, price 6s. 


STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS, 7s. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND OF THE SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, in of 600 pages, 


NTRODUCTION ¢ to ENTOMOLOGY ; or, 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects: Comprising an 
of Noxious and useful | of their Metamorphoses, 


BY, R. 
and WILLIAM SPENCE. Esa. PRS P.L.&, 
Seventh ‘Edition (7th Thousand), with an Appendix eo to 
the Urigin and Progress of the pyead 
Let no he knows respective _~we 
how to ep ntry whe = and read ;’ 
has not studted the ¥ volumes of | and enlarge, by the use of y 
Kirby and Spence.” own eyes and faculties, 7the 
Guarterdy Restew ( The Honey | curious details in ecu- 
ment 80 amassed 
“The book is, indeed, a mar- with 80 aah Rudy 


and per 
observation, ont 


vel of —considerab 
mere ual taste an 


than 600 closely-print 
octavo pages for five ne, 
..To our readers, old and 
young, — parents, children, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price la ; by post, le 2d. 
URS THROUGH SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 
with Map of the County and Itineraries. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


LACK’S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND New 
Editions of these Works have recently been pub 
all the latest information. 


Edinburgh: A.&©. Black. London: Smith & Son, 133, Strand ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


BURNET ON PAINTING.— Ia 4to. price 4, Wa, 


TREATISE ON PAINTING, in Four Parts. 
Illustrated ag 130 Etchings from celebrated Pictures, 
y JOHN BURNET, F.RS. 


a. Parts may be had separately— 
1, ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE. Price 1. 5s. 
2. ON COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. Price 15s. 
3 ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 18s. 
4 ON Fifth Edition. lis. 6d. 


To royal 4te. with Proof Im the Plates on India 
of the Author, es. nail gilt 


J.& J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square, London, W. 


On the 20th of September will be published, price 9e. 
HE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1858, 
(2ist and 22nd Vict. ¢ 98); 

AND 


THE PUBLIC HFALTH ACT, 1958, 
and 22nd Vict. 7); 


(21st Viet. $7); 
With a Preface, full Explanatory Notes, and Indices, 
TOGETHER WITH 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1844, 
As altered by the Local Government Act ; aud Notes of the 
decided u the former Statute. Also, with the, 


upon 
rovisions of the Towns Improvement, ‘Towns Police and Mar- 
Kets Clauses 


Of the Inner Temple, Be 
Forming a ouatiea’ Manual of Local Government for the use of 
Local Authori Officers. 


orities and their 
London: Knight & Co. 90, Fleet-street, Publishers ay Oe 
to the Poor Law send to the Home Office, for the purposes 
of the Local Government Act 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON of Biogra- 
phy, Mythology, and Geography, including— 


1. An Enlarged Voca)ulary of Proper Names. 
2 The Pronunciation by PA uthorities. 
3. The Text, illustrated Classical Citations. 


By T. SWINBURNE CARR, M.A, King’s College, London. 


CARR’S HISTORY of GREECE. 3rd 
edition, 7%. 6d. 
CARR’S MANUAL of CLASSICAL MY- 
THOLOGY. 4s. éd. 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Is Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


Opinions of the Press. 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 

“The writing in this book sometimes attains the diffi- 
cult virtue of a strong simplicity; here and there the ob- 
servation of character is sin ngularly acute, and the insight 

if. not profound.” 


ATHEN ZUM. 


‘*Let readers take up the quiet, gentle, sensible ‘ Rita.’ 
She will tell them a story of no wonderful incidents, but 
she will be found oem the details of a life, wherein 
are the essentials of a no 


PRESS. 


“‘Neatmess of style, pointedness of expression, and 
cleverness of remark are observable in almost every 


pees. 
.-The book is nowhere dull, everywhere displays sewed 


freshness, and much vigour of style and power of 
vation.” 


MORNING STAR. 


‘A story almost as exciting as ‘Jane Eyre.’ The 
heroine is made to tell her own tale in a way that never 
allows the attention and the interest of the reader to be- 
come relaxed. On the contrary there is not a tiresome 
page in the book.” ~ | 

LEADER. 


**One of the best novels the season has yet furnished. 
The interest begins with the very first chapter and is sus- 
tained to the last. There is a freshness and truth about 
the characters that evince on the part of the author no 
ordirary powers, ne if we might hazard a conjecture, no 
uppractised hand. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Street Life in St. Petersburgh. 


Now Ready, neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE 
NORTH. 


Opinions of the Press. 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


** Lively, witty, entertaining, smartly graphic in descrip- 
tion. The book will find many readers who will peruse its 
pages —_ pleasure and amusement not unmixed with 

ormation.” 


SUNDAY TIMES. 


**Mr. Sala is an admirable companion, full of fun and 
humour. He dashes off Due North in high glee, and keeps 
his companion all alive with racy sketches from the begin- 
ning to the end of the journey.” 


PRESS. 


** Mr. Sala is a gentleman not only of oe wit, but of 
considerable intellectual power. descri on of Rus- 
sian hotels, Russian villages, &c., are all we done” 


ECONOMIST. 


*“*Mr, Sala is, as he describes himself of the streets, 
streety. We feel, when we close his notes, that we are, as 
it were, personally uainted with the houses, theatres, 
bazaars, squares, bridges, perspectives, equipages, dro- 
schkys or cabs, cabbies, workmen, and serfs. e have a 
life-like pitas of a city which, beyond all others, hides a 
th = beneath a splendid, highly 

ex 


RicHarRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 


Publisher in Ordinaryto Her Majesty. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 
Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
JOURNALof an ENGLISH OFFICER 


in INDIA. By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Deruty 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, and Aide-de-Camp to GEN, 
HAV8LOCK. 1 yol.with Portrait, price 10s. 


ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J. C. bom 
SON. 2 vols. with Portraits, 
*“ Mr. Jeaffreson has here given to the public a good Rapa 
of the novelists of this country, with sketches “of their lives ons 0 a 
istory of all they wrote and said that was worth 
The volumes contain a fund of Sotesunatien which « cannot fail 
be as pleasing as valuable to all lovers of literature.” — Post. 


The OXONIAN in THELEMARKEN ; 


or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NOR- 

WAY; with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that 

District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow 

of Linooln College, Author of * The Oxonian in Nor- 
way,’ &c. 2 vols. with 21s. 

e presen entertaining volumes ex spirit, 

and descriptive —Chronicle, 


LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Portraits, 21s. boun 
“ A picturesque k on Rene ‘and its ecclesiastical Sovereigns 
by an eloquent Roman — 7 ind Wiseman has treated 
a special subject with so and geniality, that his 
recollections Any iilfecling in who are con- 
scientious to every idea of h infallibility repre- 
sented by domination. Athenaum, 


ORIENTAL. and WESTERN 
RIA: a Narrativeof SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS 
in SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS STEPPES, 
CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. By 
T. WITLAM ATKINSON. 1 — = royal 8vo. 
embellished with 50 Illustrations, including numerous 
beautifully coloured Plates, from Renuheee by the 
Author, and a Map, 2/. 2s. elegantly bound. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of ‘Jonny Hatirax.’ 10s. 6d. 
A book ak of sound. well -written, true-hearted, and prac- 


tical.”"— 
J OHN HALIF. GENTLEMAN. 


Tarp Epition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MARY HOWITTS NEW STORY 


*TRUST and TRIAL.’ From the Danish. 1 vol. with 
Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


PETER. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 

“ We recommend’Mr. Thornbury’s book to the world of novel- 
readers. It isan exceedingly pee drama, well put u the 
stage, the pesoemeate a accurately defined and strikingly varied, the 
scenery touched by the hand of an artist, and the action sustained 
unti y from feet scene to the last.”— A 

* We have no doubt that ‘Every Man his own Trumpeter’ will 


Bot only a wide but will tend to raise Mr. 


ornbu 
” Tt is seldom tha 4 ‘the — of fiction meet with so brilliant 
and spiri ——— with life and vivacity. Its 
characters are striking. lful, and its style flowing.”—Sun. 
“ A stirring an The interest 
is kept up undiminished te the end.”—John 


FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols. 


“* Pramleigh Hall’ is an excellent novel. The characters are 
all drawn with spirit and a keen a aight in into the weexmngs of 
h finis delicacy of minia- 

It is the work of no ordinary hand. The cha- 
re.the hero, is charming, and ye 

touch is true, and indicates a knowledge 
Maurice never one 
ave Ay d respect of the reader,—he is a beautiful 
ly drawn.”— Athenaeum. 

“i¢ + scarcely possible to speak too well of this novel. Itis 
sparkling and vivacious, easy and natural, judicious and -— 


TEE REIGNING BEAUTY, By Lady 


“Lady Chatterton’s last novel, ‘ none the welcome aids 
her best, and must be registered am sag the welcome 
mer idleness and pleasure.”— 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 
* A novel totally out of the common, 
of character.”— Leader. 


written and full 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 
*“ The very best novel Miss Pardoe has written.”— Messenger. 


FAULTS on BOTH SIDES. By Mrs. 


THOMSON. 3 vols. (On Friday next, 


George Routledge & Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


**4 MOST USEFUL BOOK OF REFERENCE.” 
In feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED ; or, 


the Crown, the Senate, and the Bar. By ALBANY FO 
Jun. Esq. of the Middie Temple, KANYON’ 


TheQ of Lords—The H 


ouse 
mmons— sers of the Crown—Proceedings in Parliament 


Army—The Navy—The Law—The Courts of Law and Equi 
rocedure—Of Crimes and = the Courts of Grimi- 


their ure 
nal Law—Law of Evidence; &c. 


NEW AND IMPROVED COOKERY BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo0. price 38. 6d. bound, 


The ENGLISH COOKERY BOOK, 


a Good Style with and adapted to all Per- 
ev 


b 
of Ladies, and Edited by J. H. WALSH FP.RCB. 
‘A Manual of Domestic Economy.’ With many Engravings. 


Bock Bas in past been com piled from * 


D & separate it bas 
Receipts, which have al! had. ‘the Denefit of an 
, and can be safely recommended as being l~. to 
overs. -day use in our English Kitchens. Chapters e 
making, and on the department of Housekeeping whieh 1 relates to 
the Kitchen are added. a nd renders this a most complete U 

Book, adapted to the venks of all families 

Kingdom and the British Colonies. 


ROUTLEDGE’S POETS—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 5a. cloth, gilt edges, 


TASS0O’S JERUSALEM DELI- 


emoir 
Illustrated by Edward Corbeald. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON CHINA. 
Tn post 8vo. price 6a, cloth lettered, 
CHINA in 1857-58. Reprinted 
with Pinto. and Portrait of Yeu. 


From the Times, Sept. 7. 


a a nterva 
trouble ie them again now that they are brought Lin 
Se he volume. Those who have not read them before may 
feel wel red that they will do well to read /L;- now, — oe 
Letters’ f f real saterenes on on 
Bo 


the 
It is scarce! 
subject 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. 6d. limp cloth ; or in cloth boards, 2s. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: a 


Familiar Buplenation of the Chemical Principles involved in 
of the Farm. BIBBUN, 

Assistan n the Laboratory of 

With a Preface, av TUS VOLC 

Consulting Chemist of the Koyal ne Society. 


“ This volume, it is confidently expected, will be found to be 
the most practical thas hes been given’ on this now all-tan- 
portant subject.” 


RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 2s, boards, 
The OLD DOMINION. By G.P.R. 


Lately published, 
Capt.O’SULLIVAN. 1s.6d. By W. H. Maxwell. 
SALATHIEL. 2s. By Dr. Croly. 

RORY O’MORE. 2s. By Samuel Lover. 
The CLOCKMAKER. 2s. By Sam Slick. 
The RIFLEMAN. 1s. 6d. By Capt. Rafter. 
ONE FAULT. 2s. By Mrs. Trollope. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ORIGINAL NOVELS—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 28. boards, 
The SECRET of a LIFE. By M. M. 
BELL, Author of ‘ Deeds not Words.’ 
The late Volumes in this Series are— 
WiLL, HE MARRY HER? 2s. By John 


TIES of KINDRED. 1s. 6d. By Owen Wynn. 


The FEATHERED ARROW. 2s. By F. 
GERSTAECKE 


DEEDS NOT WORDS. 2. By M. M. Bell. 


London: GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 
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LITERATURE 
Hi of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick 
the By Thomas Carlyle. Vols. I. and 
II. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Tr is stra that hitherto we have had no 


memorable history of the great Frederick. Camp- 
bell and Macaulay have sketched, and Schiller 
intended to sketch, Frederick and his times. 
ntations of him there have existed, and 

do exist not a few, made according to Prussian, 
Austrian, French, or English bias. We are 
familiar enough with the and of the 
boy and the man arra according to the 
manner of the period. He has been set before 
us, “if not ‘in long clothes, at least in longish 
and flowing clothes as of dark-blue velvet; cap 
of the same; a short raven’s feather in the cap; 
face and eyes full of beautiful vivacity ; while 
his little responds to his bits of drum- 
There is erick, the Crown-Prince, 
eyes and fonder his 

te an . Voltaire than of parade and pi 

clay. Then we have a picture of wilful Fritz, 
ve and meditative, under sentence of death, in 
the prison at Kiustrin. Then half-literary, half- 
military 
whom we 
the centre of a strategic group, who gather _ 


and darkness from his eye as from an earlier 


Napoleon,—whom we recognize at Rossbach, | 
at Leuthen, and at Torgau, and, in later years, | 


see in the sun among his greyhounds and 


with the Berlin common people. Frederick, 
the King, the. soldier, whose history closes a 
great European epoch, has not yet been de- 


Frederick the Great returns to light, and | Hapsburg Kaiser. 

becomes a king again, by means of these | Austrian Kaisers—the latest Kings of Prussia. | 

historic During our medizval route we descry castles 
Mr. Carlyle isfamous in restoration. He hints, | and towns and princedoms ing to size and 


however, that the enterprise which he has under- 
taken “turns out to be, the longer one looks at 


King Frederick meets us at Sans-Souci, | to deal with bog and sand, “ who 
become familiar with as | and cheese,” and speak Platt-Deutsc 
the second period of Brandenburg history, and 
_ brings us down to the year 1170. 


‘another century, along lines of Teutonic —_ 


Frederick the Third, first hereditary 


scribed. After eighty years, for the first time of Niirnberg,—and of his cousin Rudolf, first | 
From them come the latest | 


stadt, Plassenburg 


and river intersect and brighten the 
All the grey, old, silent castles, and quaint, 
many-gabled towns, that lie between the Elbe 
and the Danube, contribute their hundreds of 
historic shadows. Troops of wild Wends are 
seen emerging from the twilight forests and 
passing Brandenburg way. Then gallant Henry 
the Fowler comes forth from the hilly Hartz 
country,—posts his six Margraves over the 
_land,—rears walls and castles round the towns, 
| —and turns (unless they prefer hanging) robbers 
into soldiers. Then we have a sight of old 
| —_e —. flat and moory, full of lakes 
and woods, s ing out into grassy expanses 
and bosky humming with bees,”— 
'frugiferous, too, and grassy, as it lies somewhat 
cold towards the amber regions of the Baltic. 
Then Kaiser Otto, won — of igh world,” 
-appears,—and alongside of him a slight figure 
| of St. Adalbert. Two lines of shadowy — 
then die out,—and “ Albert the Bear,” or s 
‘oftener “Albert the Handsome,” first of the 
_Ascanien Margraves of Brandenburg, makes a 
definite ap nce. 

| Sadabure henceforward is an Electorate. 
The Wends are swept or else “damped down 
into Christianity,” and in their place we have 


| patient colonists from Holland, who know how 


w milk 
This is 


It is the flower-time of German chivalry, the 
noon of Barbarossa, and young Conrad sets out 
from the old Castle of Hohenzollern to build up 


horses, or strolling in the streets, a favourite a great house in the political world. phen od 
ights | 


of | 
_ then at the Treaty of Smalkald ; then, in fifty 
| Pens after, we have laboured and waited for 


and religious orders, we arrive at the 


Bar 


importance in the German world :—Ballen- 


, Anspach, and Marburg 


it, the more of a formidable, not to say unman- | look down a us silently from the old heights, 


ageable nature.” Thereare waggon-loadsof books 
and printed records, which, he tells us, exist 
upon the subject, “but they want all things, even 
an index. Truth is, the Prussian Dryasdust, 
otherwise an honest fellow, and not afraid of 
labour, excels all other Dryasdusts yet known”; 
and Mr. Carlyle has striven to forgive him, as 
he hopes in turn to be forgiven. Access to the 
— documents, it might appear, has not 

n afforded him. Obstacles, he plainly gives 
us to understand, exist against the possibility 
of a complete history of Frederick at present, 
especially in this country; but he forewarns 
his readers, in the meanwhile, not to put faith | 


_—we pass Heilbronn and Erlangen—see Wend- 
ish Berlin rising up from its woeden piles,— 
| Konigsberg, too, and Thoren,—skirt the 
| oie of the Weichseland the Nogat, where b 
Germans are ship-building, ploughing and - 
ing,—until we obtain, after two hundred years, 
‘animportant sight of Emperor Sigismund con- 
_veying Brandenburg, with all its lands and 
honours, for 400,000 Hungarian gold gulden 
(200,0001.), to Frederick of Hohenzollern, the 
sixth Burggraf of Nurnberg—“A square-headed 
mild-looking, solid gentleman,” he is described, 
—with a certain twinkle of mirth in the serious 
eyes of him. Frederick makes no progress 


ae and distracted arrangement,” — from 
certain English books “amazingly edited,’— | derick borrows, ap 


in M. Voltaire’s biography, which isa scandalous with squirearchy of Brandenburg, though “ he 
libel, “undoubtedly written by Voltaire, in a invited them to dinner,’—though he “had 
kind of fury, but not intended to be published; | them often to dinner for a year and more,” 
nay, burnt and annihilated, as he afterwards and is moreover regarded as “a Nuremburg 
imagined.” The main sources from which he | plaything.” He bethinks him of a less persuasive 
draws are, the letters of Frederick’s sister, | way. e Landgraf of Thiiringen has a huge 
Wilhelmina, the vine of Baireuth,—the gun, the biggest ever seen—“‘a twenty-four- 
Memoirs of Forster and Polnitz,—occasionally ' pounder,” no less—to which the ts, 
from M. Erman, “a gentleman of feeble, watery | dragging her with difficulty through the clayey 
| , gave the name of Faule Grete, “ Lazy or 
Pea.” This instrument Burggraf Fre- 
with it before Edleherr 
Quitzow’s strong house of Friesack—“ walls 
14 feet thick,”—which, in eight-and-forty hours 
are shaken about Quitzow’s ears. 
In the ruins of this old Friesack such anti- 
= as have eyes are bid “to look for 
the tap-root of the Prussian nation, and the 


earned and painful” German books,—from Heavy 


and Englis 


political pamphlets and news- 
rs. The 


t feature of this history is its 


Sheds on courts, kings, governments, religions 
—on Austrian, Prussian, and English intrigues. 


. | Shook down old Friesack, is seventh in de 


scent from Conrad of Hohenzollern, and died 
in 1440, “ Let three centuries,” says Mr, Car- 
lyle—“ let twelve generations farther come and 
pass—and there will be another still more 
notable Friedrich—our little Fritz, destined to 
be third king of Prussia, officially named Fried- 
rich the Second, and popularly, Frederick the 
Great.” Havin occupied, and we think not a 
little incumbered, his first volume for 130 
with historical and genealogical débris, which 
he has dug forth while “ looking for the Prus- 
sian tap-root,” Mr. Carlyle proceeds to acecu- 
mulate upon those 130 a hundred-and-seven 
like them, the result, apparently, of look- 
ing. for different branches. “ Readers of this 
enlightened gold-nugget generation can form 
no conception” of the difficulty we have had in 
digging thus far through these books. By dig- 
ging systematically the reader may indeed light 
upon lumps of rugged gold, stiffly embedded in 
an outlandish speech, from which, if he be 
patient, he will be able to separate a few histo- 
rical icles; but our experience of two- 
thirds of the first volume is, that it is an 
historical world, “ whose margin fades for ever 
and for ever,” as we read. Ever since the first 
page of the history revealed to us the shadow 
of Father Fritz, sauntering on the terraces of 
Sans-Souci, we have been pursuing him through ~ 
lines of Wends, through generations of Mar- 
— and Kurfiirsts, and B ; we have 
n yomemng trying for his component 
s among the houses of Brandenburg and 
ohenzollern ; we have sought him along the 
Baireuth-Ans branch ; we have hunted 
for him at the Council of Constance ; we have 
endeavoured to trace him at the Reformation ; 


m during the Thirty Years’ War ; and it is not 
until at page 342, when Frederick the Great, 
Elector of Brandenburg, appears, that we have 
any ultimate hope of ever achieving Frederick 
the Great as any kind of living fact. At this 
point we have a distinct sight of a great Prus- 
sian king and an extending Prussian kingdom. 
Hitherto, political significance Brandenburg 
had none : it was a mere Protestant appendage, 

about by a Papist Kaiser. “ Fried- 
rich Wilhelm’s” Father's Prime Minister was 
in the interest of his enemies; not Branden- 
burg’s servant, but Austria’s. “The very com- 
mandants of his fortresses, the commandant of 
Spandau more especially, refused to obey 
Friedrich Wilhelm on his accession: were 
bound to obey the Kaiser in the first place, 
He had to proceed softly as well as swiftly, with 
the most delicate hand, to get him of Spandau 
by the collar, and put him under lock and key, 
as a warning to others.” Louis the Four- 
teenth had need of him, then Kaiser Leopold, 
“the little gentleman in scarlet stockings, with 
Austrian lip, that said nothing at all.” His 
24,000 enced fighting-men thrown in at the 
right time were often a thing that could turn 
the balance in great questions. He is a figure 
in the world—“ a man advancing in circuits, 
the only way he has, face now to east, now to 
west.” Prussia does no more homage,—there 
is nothing left above ducal Prussia but the 
heavens, and great times are coming. The 
Elector is a mighty, industrial man, too. 
have to be cut, colonies settled in waste 
laces, canals cut, trade and work encouraged. 
fn the way of military exploit there is the battle 
of Fehrbellin, on a smaller scale the Bannock- 
burn, Sempach, Marathon of Brandenb 
and the winter exploit of January, 1679, under- 


In the way, too, of actual delineation and 79, 
survey, the history is marvellously true and | beginning of all that Branden has since | taken —_— the Swedes near Konigsberg. 
allusive. Descriptions of forest and heath | grown to under the sun.” ick, who | It is of the highest moment for the Elector to 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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t from Carwe, where he was, through Konigs- 
Sone to Gilge, where the Swedes are in a 
minimum. of time. The distance is about a 
hundred miles, the road rough and circuitous, 
and the exploit is thus grandly described :— 

“Tt is ringing frost to-day, and for days back: 
—Friedrich Wilhelm hastily gathers all the sledges, 
all the horses of the district ; mounts some Four- 


thousand men in sledges; starts, with the speed of | 


light, in that fashion. 


made them open it; gazed in silence on the features 
for some time, which were perfectly recognizable ; 
laid his hand on the hand long-dead, and said, 
“ Messieurs, celui-ci a fait de grandes choses (This 
one did a great work)!’” 

Then poor grandfather King Frederick, quite 
a Hohenzollern, comes and passes along the 
ry the Treaty of Utrecht gets “done”; and 
little Frederick, who will one day be called 


Scours along all day, and | Great, at last is born, on the 24th of January, 


r the intervening bit of land, again along; 1712. Here are his surroundings :— 


awakening the ice-bound silences. Gloomy Frische 


“There is the native German element for young 


Haf, wrapt in its Winter cloud-coverlids, with its | Fritz, of which the centre is Papa, now come to be 
wastes of tumbled sand, its poor frost-bound fish- | King, and powerfully manifesting himself as such. 
ing-hamlets, pine-hillocks,—desolate-looking, stern | An abrupt peremptory young King; and German 
as Greenland or more so, says Biisching, who | to the bone. Along with whom, companions to 
travelled there in winter-time,— hears unexpected | him in his social hours, and fellow-workers in his 
human noises, and huge grinding and trampling; | business, are a set of very rugged German sons of 
the Four-thousand, in long fleet of sledges, scouring Nature; differing much from the French sons of 
across it, in that manner. All day they rush along, | Art. Baron Grumkow, Leopold Prince of Anhalt- 
—out of the rimy hazes of morning into the olive- | Dessau (not yet called the ‘ Old Dessauer,’ being 
coloured clouds of evening again, — with huge under forty yet), General Glasenap, Colonel Der- 
loud-grinding rumble; and do arrive in time at schau, General Flans; these, and the other name- 
Gilge. A notable streak of things, shooting across | less Generals and Officials, are a curious counter- 
those frozen solitudes, in the New Year, 1679;—little part to the Camases, the Hautcharmoys and For- 


short of Karl Gustav's feat, which we heard of, in 
the other or Danish end of the Baltic, twenty years 


cades, with their nimble tongues and rapiers ; still 
more to the Beausobres, Achards, full of ecclesias- 


ago, when he took Islands without ships. This | tical logic, made of Bayle and Calvin kneaded 


Second Exploit,—suggested or not by that prior 
one of Karl Gustav on the ice,—is still a thing to 
be remembered by Hohenzollerns and Prussians. 
The Swedes were beaten here, on Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s rapid arrival; were driven into disastrous 
rapid retreat Northward; which they executed in 
hunger and cold; fighting continually, like Northern 
bears, under the grim sky; Friedrich Wilhelm 
sticking to their skirts, —holding by their tail, like 
an bearward with steel whip in his hand. 
A thing which, on the small scale, reminds one of 
Napoleon’s experiences. Not till Napoleon’s huge 
fighting-flight, a Hundred-and-thirty-four years 
after, did I read of such a transaction in those 
parts. The Swedish invasion of Preussen has gone 
utterly to ruin.” 

Louis the Fourteenth, it is thought, offered 
to make him King, but that he declined for the 
present—‘“a gallant, eagle-featured, little gen- 
tleman”: here is a picture of his household 
life :— 

“Not but that he had his troubles with his 
womankind. Even with this his first Wife, whom 
he loved truly, and who truly loved him, there 
were scenes; the Lady having a judgment of her 
own about everything that passed, and the Man 
being choleric withal. Sometimes, I have heard, 
‘he would dash his Hat at her feet,’ saying sym- 
bolically, ‘Govern you, then, Madam! Not the 
Kurfiirst-Hat; a Coif is my wear, it seems!’ Yet 
her judgment was good; and he liked to have it on 
the weightiest things, though her powers of silence 
might halt now and then. He has been known, 
on occasion, to run from his Privy-Council to her 
apartment, while a complex matter was debating, 
to ask her opinion, hers too, before it was decided. 
Excellent Louisa; Princess full of beautiful piety, 
crag and affection; a touch of the Nassau- 
eroic in her. At the moment of her death, it is 
said, when speech had fled, he felt, from her hand 
which lay in his, three slight, slight pressures: 
* Farewell!’ thrice mutely spoken in that manner, 
—not easy to forget in this world.” 


Dutch William is at this time making prepa- 
rations for 1688,—and the Elector, being a good 
Protestant man, is much interested. Here is 
a note of him which brings us a glimpse of 
Fritz.— 

“Of all his Ancestors, our little Fritz, when he 
grew big, admired this one. A man made like 

imself in many points. He seems really to have 
loved and honoured this one. In the year 1750 


together ; and to the high-frizzled ladies rustling in 
stiff silk, with the shadow of Versailles and of the 
Dragonades alike present to them. Born Hyper- 
boreans these others; rough as hemp, and stout of 
fibre as hemp; native products of the rigorous 
North. Of whom, after all our reading, we know 
little—O Heaven, they have had long lines of 
rugged ancestors, cast in the same rude stalwart 
mould, and leading their rough life there, of whom 
we know absolutely nothing! Dumb all those pre- 
ceding busy generations; and this of Friedrich 
Wilhelm is grown almost dumb. Grim semi- 
articulate Prussian men; gone all to pipeclay and 
moustache for us. Strange blond-complexioned, 
not unbeautiful Prussian honourable women, in 
hoops, brocades, and unintelligible head-gear and 
hair-towers,—ach Gott, they too are gone ; and their 
musical talk, in the French or German lan 


_ that also is gone; and the hollow Eternities have 


there had been a new Cathedral got finished at_ 


Berlin ; the ancestral bones had to be shifted over 
from the vaults of the old one,—the burying-place 
ever since Joachim the Second, that Joachim who 
drew his sword on Alba. ‘King Friedrich, with 


some attendants, witnessed the operation, January, 
1750. When the Great Kurfiirst’s coffin came, he 


swallowed it, as their wont is, in a very surprising 
manner !—” 

Here is Field-Marshal Dessau—not yet old 
—Commander of the Prussian armies, “a man 
whose face is the colour of gunpowder” :— 

“He was in Malplaquet with them, if only as 
volunteer on that occasion. He commanded them 
in Blenheim itself; stood, in the right or Eugene 
wing of that famed Battle of Blenheim, fiercely at 
bay, when the Austrian Cavalry had all fled ;— 
fiercely volleying, charging, dextrously wheeling 
and manceuvring; sticking to his ground with a 
mastiff-like tenacity,—till Marlborough, and vic- 
tory from the left, relieved him and others. He 
was at the Bridge of Cassano; where Eugene and 
Vendéme came to handgrips ;—where Mirabeau’s 
Grandfather, Col-d’Argent, got his six-and-thirty 
wounds, and was ‘killed’ as he used to term it. 
‘The hottest fire I ever saw,’ said Eugene, who 


had net seen Malplaquet at that time. While Col- 
d’Argent sank collapsed upon thy 3ridge, and the 
horse charged over him, and i , and 


beat and were beaten three several times, —Anhalt- 
Dessau, impatient of such fiddling hither and 
thither, swashed into the stream itself with his 
Prussian Foot; swashed through it, waistdeep or 
breastdeep; and might have settled the matter, 
had not his cartridges got wetted. Old King 
Friedrich rebuked him angrily for his impetuosity 
in this matter, and the sad loss of men. Then 
again he was at the Storming of the Lines of Turin, 
—Eugene’s feat of 1706, and a most volcanic busi- 
ness ;—was the first man that got over the entrench- 
ment there. Foremost man; face all black with 
the smoke of gunpowder, only channelled here and 
there with rivulets of sweat ;—not a loyely pheno- 
menon to the French in the interior! Who still 
fought like madmen, but were at length driven into 
heaps, and obliged to run. A while before they 
ran, Anhalt-Dessau, noticing some Captain posted 
with his company in a likely situation, stept aside 


to him for a moment, and asked, ‘Am I wounded, 
think you t—No? Then have you anything to 
drink?’ and deliberately ‘drank a glass of aqua- 
vit,’ the judicious Captain carrying a pocket-pistol 
of that sort, in case of accident ; and hkewise ‘ 
with great appetite, a bit of bread from one of the 
soldiers’ havresacks ; saying, He believed the heat 
of the job was done, and that there was no fear 
now.’ A man that has been in many wars; in 
whose rough head are schemes hatching. Any re- 
ligion he is of Protestant nature; but he has 
not much,—on the doctrinal side, very little. 
Luther’s Hymn, Zine feste Burg ist unser Gott, he 
calls ‘God Almighty’s grenadier-march.’ On join- 
ing battle, he audibly utters, with bared head, 
some growl of rugged prayer, far from orthodox at 
times, but much in earnest: that lifting of his hat, 
for prayer, is his last signal on such occasions. He 
is very cunning as required, withal ; not disdaini 
the serpentine method when no other will do.” 

The biographical part of the first volume 
occupies thirteen years, from 1713—26. We 
are now in the first stage, Fritzkin’s school-days, 
1713. Fritz is to learn no Latin. What hasa 
young German man and king of the eighteenth 
Christian s@culum—asks the historian—to do 
with dead old the 
lingo they spoke? No great things of heathens 
lace all. Let him learn arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, artillery to the very bottom, history in 
particular, ancient history only slightly,—but 
the history of the last 150 years to the exactest 
pitch. A proper abhorrence of Papistry and 
insight into its baselessness and nonsensicality 
is to be communicated. These operations go 
on at Wusterhausen, twenty English miles east 
of Berlin. 

Noltenius and Panzendorf are busy teaching 


the Prince religion:—upon which we have this | 


excellent remark :— 

“The notion of ‘teaching’ religion, in the way 
of drill-exercise; which is a very strange notion, 
though a common one, and not peculiar to Nol- 
tenius and Friedrich Wilhelm. Piety to God, the 
nobleness that inspires a human soul to 
Heavenward, cannot be ‘taught’ by the most 
exquisite catechisms, or the most industrious 
preachings and drillings. No; alas, no. Only by 
far other methods,—chiefly by silent continual 
Example, silently waiting for the favourable mood 
and moment, and aided then by a kind of miracle, 
well enough named ‘the grace of God,’—can that 
sacred contagion pass from soul into soul. How 
much beyond whole Libraries of orthodox Theology 
is, sometimes, the mute action, the unconscious 
look of a father, of a mother, who had in them 
‘Devoutness, pious Nobleness!” In whom the 
young soul, not unobservant, though not consciously 
observing, came at length to ize it; to read 
it, in this irrefragable manner: a seed ted 
thenceforth in the centre of his holiest affections 
for evermore !” 

And here is the transit of Czar Peter, as 
described by Sister Wilhelmina,—with a deli- 
cious little touch of Queen Sophie :— 

“It was Sunday, 19th September, 1717, when 
the Czar arrived in Berlin. Being already sated 
with scenic parades, he had begged to be spared all 
ceremony; begged to be lodged in Monbijou, the 
Queen's little Garden-Palace, with river and trees 
round it, where-he hoped to be quietest. Mon- 
bijou has been set apart accordingly; the Queen, 


not in the benignest humour, sweeping all her - 


crystals and brittle things away; knowing the 
manners of the Muscovites. Nor in the way of 
ceremony was there much: King and Queen drove 
out to meet him; rampart-guns gave three big 
salvoes, as the Czarish Majesty stept forth. ‘ 

am glad to see you, my Brother Friedrich,’ said 
Peter, in German, his only intelligible language ; 
shaking hands with the Brother Majesty, in a 
cordial human manner. The Queen he, still more 
cordially, ‘would have kissed’; but this she evaded, 
in some graceful, effective way. As to the Czarina, 
—who, for obstetric and other reasons, of no moment 
to us, had staid in Wesel all the time he was in 
France,—she followed him now at two-days’ dis- 
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tance; not along with him, as Wilhelmina has it. 
Wilhelmina says she kissed the Queen's hand, and 
again and again kissed it; begged to present her 
Ladies—‘ about four-hundred so-called ies, who 
were of her Suite..—Surely not so many as Four- 
hundred, you too-witty Princess! ‘ Mere German 
ing-maids for most part,’ says the witty Prin- 
cess; ‘ Ladies when there is occasion, then acting 
as chambermaids, cooks, washerwomen, when that 
is over.’ Queen Sophie was averse to salute these 
creatures; but the Czarina Catherine making re- 
isals upon our Margravines, and the King look- 
i earnest in it, she prevailed upon 
herself. Was there ever seen such a travellin 
of a Sovereign Court before’? ‘ Seven 
of these creatures’ (presque toutes, says the exag- 
gerative Princess) ‘had in their arms a baby in 
rich dress ; and if you asked, “‘ Is that yours, then?” 
pa answered, making salaams in Russian style, 
“The Czar did me the honour (m’a fuit l’honneur 
de me faire cet enfant )/”’ 

George the First now comes in sight, with a 
certain double-marriage proposal. e will let 
His Majesty pass, and take a peep into the 
Royal Tabaks Collegium. Here is an admirable 
Teniers sketch 

“A Smoking-room,—with wooden furniture, we 
can suppose,— in each of his Majesty's royal Palaces, 
was set apart for this evening service, and became 
the Tabagie of his Majesty. A Tabagie-room in 
the Berlin Schloss, another in the Potsdam, if the 
cicerone had any knowledge, could still be pointed- 
out :—but the Tobacco-pipes that are shown as 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s, in the Aunstkammer or Mu- 
seum of Berlin, pipes which no rational smoker, 
not compelled to it, would have used, awaken just 
doubt as to the cicerones; and you leave the 
Locality of the Tabagie a thing conjectural. In 
summer season, at Potsdam and in country situa- 
tions, Tabagie could be held under a tent: we 

ly know, his Majesty held Tabagie at Wus- 
usen nightly on the Steps of the big Fountain, 
in the Outer Court there. Issuing from Wuster- 
hausen Schloss, and its little clipped lindens, by 
the western side; passing the sentries, bridge and 
black ditch, with live Prussian eagles, vicious black 
bears, you come upon the royal Tabagie of Wuster- 
hausen ; covered by an awning, I should think; 
sending forth its bits of smoke-clouds, and its hum 
of human talk, into the wide free Desert round. 
_ Any room that was large enough, and had height 
of ceiling, and air-circulation and no cloth-furni- 
ture, would do: and in each Palace is one, or more 
than one, that has been fixed-upon and fitted-out 
for that object. A high large Room, as the En- 
gravings (mostly worthless) give it us: contented 
saturnine human figures, a dozen or so of them, 
sitting round a large long Table, furnished for the 
occasion; long Dutch pipe in the mouth of each 
man; supplies of knaster casily accessible; small 
pan of burning peat, in the Dutch fashion (sandy 
native ieee which burns slowly without smoke), 
is at your left hand; at your right. a jug, which I 
find to consist of excellent thin bitter com Other 
costlier materials for drinking, if you want such, 
are not beyond reach. On side-tables stand whole- 
some cold-meats, royal rounds of beef not wanting, 
with bread thinly sliced and buttered : in a rustic 
but neat and abundant way, such innocent accom- 
modations, narcotic or nutritious, gaseous, fluid 
and solid, as human nature, bent on contemplation 
and an evening lounge, can require. Perfect equality 
is to be the rule; no rising, or notice taken, when 
anybody enters or leaves. Let the entering man 
take his place and pipe, without obligatory remarks: 
if he cannot smoke, which is Seckendorf’s case for 
instance, let him at least affect to do so, and not 
ruffle the established stream of things. And so, Puff, 
slowly Pff!—and any comfortable speech that is in 
you; or none, if you authentically have not any.” 


And the talk :— 

“The Talk, we can believe, was rambling and 
multifarious : the day’s hunting, if at Wuster- 
hausen; the day’s news, if at Berlin or Potsdam; 
old reminiscences, too, I can fancy, turning-up, 
Siege of Menin (w your Majesty first did me 
tho heneur of some notice), Sloge of Biralounds 


—duly on September 11th at least—Malplaquet, 
with Marlborough and Eugene: what Marlborough 
said, looked: and especially Lottum, late Feld- 
marschall Lottum; sal hoo the Prussian Infantry 
held firm, like a wall of rocks, when the horse were 
swept away,—rocks highly volcanic, and capable 
of rolling forward too;—and ‘ how a certain Adju- 
tant’ (Derschau smokes harder, and blushes brown) 
‘snatched poor Tettau on his back, bleeding to 
death, amid the iron whirlwinds, and brought him 
out of shot-range.’—‘ Hm, na, such a Day, that, 
Herr Feldzeugmeister, as we shall not see again 
till the Last of the Days!’” 


Take a portrait of Grandmother Sophie :— 
“Beyond doubt a bright airy lady, shining in 
mild radiance in those Northern parts; very 
graceful, very witty and ingenious; skilled to speak, 
skilled to hold her tongue,—which latter art also 
was frequently in requisition with her. She did 
not much venerate her Husband, nor the Court 
pulation, male or female, whom he chose to 
ve about him: his and their ways were by no 
means hers, if she had cared to publish her thoughts. 
Friedrich I., it is admitted on all hands, was ‘ an 
expensive Herr’; much given to magnificent cere- 
monies, etiquettes and solemnities; making no 
great way anywhither, and that always with noise 
enough, and with a dust-vortex of courtier intrigues 
and cabals encircling him,—from which it is better 
to stand quite to windward. Moreover he was 
slightly crooked ; most sensitive, thin of skin and 
liable to sudden flaws of temper, though at heart 
very kind and good. Sophie Charlotte is she who 


wrote once, ‘ Leibnitz talked to me of the infinitely 
little (de l’infiniment petit): mon Dieu, as if I did | 
not know enough of that!’ Besides, it is whispered, 

she was once near ing to Louis XILV.’s 

Dauphin ; her mother Sophie, and her Cousin the | 
Dowager Duchess of Orleans, cunning women both, | 
had brought her to Paris in her girlhood, with that , 
secret object; and had very nearly managed it. | 
Queen of France that might have been; and now | 
it is but Brandenburg, and the dice have fallen | 
somewhat wrong for us! She had Friedrich | 


Wilhelm, the rough boy; and perhaps nothing concerned, and a very unexpectec 
Her first child, | result. Here is 


more of very precious property. 
likewise a boy, soon died, and there came no 
third: tedious ceremonials, and the infinitely little, | 
were mainly her lot in this world. All which, | 
however, she had the art to take up not in the | 
tragic way, but in the mildly comic,—often not to | 
take up at all, but leave lying there;—and thus to , 
manage in a dsome and softly victorious man- | 
ner. With delicate female tact, with fine female 
stoicism, too; keeping all things within limits. 
She was much respected by her Husband, much 
loved indeed; and greatly mourned for by the poor 
man: the village Liitzelburg (Little-town), close by 
Berlin, where she had built a mansion for herself, 
he fondly named Charlottenburg (Charlotte’s-town), 
after her death, which name both House and Vil- 
lage still bear. Leibnitz found her of an almost 
troublesome sharpness of intellect; ‘ wants to know 
the why even of the why,’ says Leibnitz. That is 
the way of female intellects when they are good; 
nothing equals their acuteness, and their rapidity 
is almost excessive. Samuel Johnson, too, had a 
oung-lady friend once ‘with the acutest intellect 
have ever known.’” 

The second volume conducts us into a mar- 
vellously interesting period of politieal storm 
and sea of secret correspondence and revelation, 
opening with 1729, when war is breaking 
out—-Spaniards actually battering at Gibraltar 
—and the Kaiser's ambassador at London is 
angrily ordered to ne. Termagant Eliza- 
beth of Spain has set her mind upon Gibraltar 
—is the real cause of the war. “ Pacific George, 

ided by pacific Walpole, backed by pacific 

eury, answers the ardent firing by phlegmatic 
patience and protocolling. Probably the Ter- 
magant will not do much damage. In such 
circumstances, what a stroke of policy to have 
disjoined Frederick William from the Hanover 
Alliance, and brought him over to our own.” 
The historian naively asks, “Is not Grumkow 


worth his pension? Grumkow serves honour- 


ably.” As will be seen anon. Meanwhile, the 
Crown-Prince—* the young man of genius”— 
does what all young men of genius are required 
to do, smokes, or affects to smoke—reads, or 
affects to read—“swallows his disgusts, and 
does faithfully the ugly commanded work.” 
Under the shadow of night George the First is 
seen pie rapidly to Osnabriick. Fritz 
visits sden, and is admitted into an Ar 
mida Garden. The Double Marriage Scheme 
between England and Prussia is going adrift. 
“The sublime Congress of Soissons” is about 
to meet at this date. There is no need, says 
our historian, to mention the deputies from 
France, from Spain, from Austria,—those from 
England were Brigadier-General Stanho 
(afterwards Lord Harrington), Horace Walpole 
and Stephen Poyntz, “a once bright gentleman, 
now dim and obsolete.” And here “is a clip- 
ping” from the old English newspapers :—- 
“There is a rumour that Polly Peachum is 

one to attend the Congress at Soissons, where 
it is thought she will make as good a figure 
and do her country as much service as several 
others that shall be nameless.” The Pragmatic 
Sanction is the question with which creation 
has groaned for some twenty years, and which 
will finally get settled, Austria joining with 
the Sea-powers and expecting subsidies. The 
intrigues and counter-intrigues of Austrian, 
Prussian and English ministers in the matter 
of the Double Marriage Scheme, as seen by 
the light of a secret correspondence, form one 
of the strangest historical chapters ever made 
public. A Prussian minister in the pay of 
Austria — Prussian Grumkow in Berlin instruct- 
ing and receiving scandal from Prussian Rei- 
chenbach in London—English ministers by 
means of very useful Prussians intercepting 
those interesting letters—unexpected disco- 
very and mutual defeat of all diplomatists 
political 
a peep :-— 

“Grumkow from Berlin loqguitur, Reichenbach 
listening with both his ears (words caught up in St. 
Mary Axe):—Berlin, 3d March 1730. ‘ The time 
has now come when Reichenbach must play his 
game. Let him write that the heads of the Oppo- 
sition, who play Austria as a card in Parliament, 
“are in consternation, Walpole having hinted to 
them that he was about to make friends with the 
King of Prussia;” “that by means of certain 
Ministers at Berlin, and by other subterranean 
channels (autres sodterrains), his Prussian Ma- 
jesty had been brought to a disposition of that 

ind” (Knyphausen, Borck and others will be much 
obliged to Reichenbach for so writing!), ‘That 
Reichenbach knows they intend sending a Minister 
to Berlin; but is certain enough, as perhaps they 
are, his Prussian Majesty will not let himself be 
lured or caught in the trap: but that the ve 
rumour of its being possible for him to change’ 
from Austria, ‘would be an infinite gain to the 
English Ministry, —salvation of them, in fact, in 
the Parliamentary cockpit. “That they had already 
given out in the way of rumour, How sure they 
were of the Court of Berlin whenever it came to 
the point. That Reichenbach had tried to learn 
from 73* what the real result from Berlin was ; and 
did not think it much, though the Walpole people,’ 
all hanging so perilously upon Prussia for their 
existence, ‘‘ affected a great gaiety ; and indeed felt 
what a gain it was even to have renewed the Negc- . 
tiation with his Prussian Majesty.” Here is a 
King likely to get himself illuminated at first-hand 
upon English affairs ; by Ministers lying abroad for 
him, and lying at home !—‘“ And so the King,” 
concludes Grumkow, “‘ will think Reichenbach is a 
witch (sorcier) to be so well informed about all 
that, and will redouble the good opinion he has of 
Reichenbach. And so, if Reichenbach second my 
ideas, we will pack Borck and Knyphausen about 
their business; and will do the King faithful ser- 
vice,” —having, some of us, our private 5001. a-year 
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from Austria for doing it. ‘‘The King perceives 
only too well that the Queen’s sickness is but sham 
(momerie): judge of the effect that has! I am 
yours entirely (tout a vous). I wait in great im- 
ience to hear your news upon all this : for I in- 
_ you accurately how the land lies here ; so that 
it only depends upon yourself to shine, and to 
for a miracle of just insight,”—‘sorcier,’ or witch at 
guessing mysteries, Grumkow calls it again.” 

We have indicated but the chief passages 
and a few famous acts out of this grand and 
dramatic history. In another article we hope 
to exhibit other famous scenes and personages 
for the delight and instruction of our readers, 


— The Writings of William Paterson, Founder of 
the Bank of 


(Effingham Wilson.) 
Mr. Bannister, whose life of Paterson we 
noticed some time since [Athen. No. 1584], 
here presents us with two full-sized octavo 
volumes of the “works” of his hero, It was 
but the other day that a writer in a respectable 
Scottish periodical attributed the fact of Pater-— 
son being wholly unknown to his never having | 

red asanauthor. Mr. Bannister is shocke 

that a fellow-countryman of Paterson should , 
have been guilty of such an “ oversight,” and 
calls his attention to the “voluminous” cha- | 
racter of Paterson’s productions, of which the 
present publication is the evidence. A little | 
inquiry, however, leads us to suspect that the 
Scottish writer under censure was not more 
negligent, but only a little more cautious, than | 
Mr. Bannister. We believe that there is not, 
in these volumes a single tract that was ever | 

ublished with Paterson’s name, or ever claimed | 
y him, most having been issued anonymously | 


England, with Biographical 
Notices of the Author, his Contemporarvs and 
his Race. Edited by 8. Bannister. 2 vols. | 


and some positively with other names. Mr. | 


his “works,” doubtful as they are, do we find 
much trace of these great attributes. In spite 
of editorial enthusiasm, the world will pro- 
bably be slow to come to the opinion that the 
“ great colonial enterprise in Darien” was “ well 
conceived.” The project of the Bank of 
England is, by tradition, assigned to Paterson; 
and he is assumed by his editor to have been 
the sole founder of that institution. The fact, 
however, rests upon grounds scarcely less 
shadowy than those which authenticate his 
“ works,”— and, even if true, will not raise 
Paterson to the rank of one of the world’s 
great men. The Bank of England was but a 
sober banking establishment, like many others 
then existing. Mr. Bannister appears to think 
that there is something marvellous in the fact 
that Paterson knew that Bank paper to be safe 
must be “convertible.” The marvel, however 
is, that anybody, even of that period, shoul 
have maintained the contrary. If Paterson’s 
claim to a profound acquaintance with mone- 
tary science is to rest upon this fact, every 
gentleman of the parliamentary majority who 
rejected Chamberlayne’s landbank po ne, must 
have a claim as good. 

One of the longest and best authenticated of 
Paterson’s “works” is the Scheme for a “Council 
of Trade,”—which the editor recommends to us 
as a profitable study in these days. How far 
this recommendation is justified any person 
acquainted with the Seales principles of free 
trade may judge from the following extract. 
The proposed great national council, besides 
other stupendous undertakings, is to 
‘‘be empowered to purchase or build workhouses, 
and likewise to purchase or procure all other means 
and materials for employing, relieving, and main- 
taining the poor; and for encouraging, promoting, 
and increasing the manufactories and fisheries of 
this Kingdom; to build and erect granaries for the 
well keeping of stores and quantities of corn in all 


Bannister, however, is one of those happy | such places of this Kingdom as they shall judge 


editors who are not disturbed by any dou 
One publication, he tells us, “must have been | 
partly written by Paterson.” Others, he re- 
marks, “are taken from early manuscripts 
bearing clear evidence of being his productions”; | 
others “from printed tracts published in his 
lifetime, and then known to have come from 
his pen.” But the enthusiastic editor does not 
tell us why they “must” have been so written ; 
nor does he favour us with anything like 
“ clear evidence”; or say who were the persons, 
in Paterson’s lifetime, to whom they were 
“known” to have been written by him, or at 
all events does not tell us how they “knew” it. 
We cannot feel satisfied with the information 
that some old Scottish gentleman once felt 
equally confident, or with passing allusions to 
“internal proofs,” and “solid grounds for belief,” 
or even with the supplethentary observation 
that, “it would be difficult to account for the 
reputation he [Paterson] once enjoyed for 
capacity in the higher branches of calculation, 
unless, in the absence of very great wealth and 
the weightiest mercantile standing and political 

wer, at least writings of this character could 

traced to him.” On such shadowy grounds 
Mr. Bannister kindly provides his hero— 
hitherto entirely unknown to bibliographers— 
with a respectable collection of “works.” Of 
course, some of these may have been written by 
Paterson; but the question is of little import- 
ance, the tracts themselves being unworthy of 
reprint. Mr. Bannister’s laudation of the as- 
sumed author knows no limit. According to 


him, he was a profound political economist, free 
trader, financier, administrative reformer, and 
lawgiver—a model of political foresight and of 
“ disinterestedness and purity of conduct”; but 
neither in the few facts which Mr. Bannister has 


scraped together concerning his life, nor in all 


; and from time to time to buy up and 


keep at a rate the several growths and 


| manufactures of this Kingdom, so as the poor in 


particular may not be imposed upon nor oppressed 
by extreme cheapness or want of money for their 
work on the one hand, nor the nation in general 
by extreme dearth on the other.” 

Mr. Bannister is evidently too little of a 
political economist to estimate the worth of 
old tracts on these subjects, which are in most 
cases—as these two volumes will serve as 
well as anything else to show—mere lumber. 
If he had been, he would hardly have desig- 
nated Paterson’s scheme for a sinking fund as 
a “most vital financial measure.” Paterson, of 
course, believed, like other financial dreamers 
and schemers of his time, that to pay off the 
national debt must be a means of gain to the 
nation. Few now think so who think at all 
on such subjects. The principles upon which 
the old notion has been shaken are not difficult 
to explain. Invent and project as we will, a 
nation cannot pay off, or Kone al its own debt 
without giving an equivalent. But how can 
the giving of an equivalent for anything make 
a nation richer ? “The question may be stated 
in the form of a fool's problem. When an 
obligation to pay 3/. a year for ever and the 
sum of 96/. are exactly of equal value, which is 
worth most, the obligation or the sum? The 
answer will, of course, determine whether it is 
better to pay off or let alone. 


Liber Famelicus of Sir James Whitelocke, a 
Judge of the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
Reigns of James I. and Charles I. Now first 
From the Original Manuscript. 

dited by John Bruce, Esq. (Printed for 
the Camden Society.) 

“Tue Father of Bulstrode” is a phrase that 


will at once indicate to many, more familiar 
with the son, the less known, less gi 
no means obscure sire. James Whitelocke was 
of a respectable family, which had helped to 


make itself rich by wedding with heiresses, and 
which had aequired reputation by the virtues 
and accomplishments of its sons. father of 
James, however, was “ brought up in the trade 
of merchandise,” but dying early, and his 
widow, not ill-provided for, marrying with a 
brutal fellow who squandered all the wealth she 
had, the four children of the English trader 
would have fared but badly, not their 
mother been a woman of honesty, energy, and 
of admirable common sense, save when she 
married with that dissolute fellow deboshed 
Tom Price. This affectionate and stout as well 
as gentle-hearted woman saved her sons’ small 
inheritance from the spoiler, and therewith gave 
them an education that was of “as sort” 
as could be had by “ any gentleman in England,” 
which set fortune or distinction within their 
grasp,and added thereto an example of life, 
and a demonstration of undying love, which won 
for this admirable mother the homage and affec- 
tion of her sons. The elder of these sons was a 
roving, rollicking, fast-spending Capt. Edmund 
Whitelocke,—a young fellow who hung on to 
great nobles to whom he did gentleman’s 
service,—who was a welcome, because a light- 
hearted and light-tongued, associate in the 
gatherings of fellows jovial and careless as him- 
self,—and who, if less welcome in companion- 
ship of maidens, it was probably because each 
maiden preferred to commune with that light 
heart and listen to that light tongue when no 
other maiden was near to mar the interview. 
How Edmund was suspected, and caused greater 
than he to be suspected of being contodietsins 
in the great Gunpowder Plot was shown a fort- 
night ago in a communication made to the 
Athenewm by the accomplished editor of this 
very ‘ Liber Famelicus.’ 

The second son, Richard, “ followed his 
father’s way of life and visited many countries 
in pursuit of commercial profit,” and died a 
merchant at Elbing,—where trade was held to 
be a dignified vocation. William, the third 
son, not caring for the learning of a clerk, was 
put apprentice behind a counter,—but not dis- 
cerning that the lesser post was a consequence 
of incapacity as a William a 
sword to his side, spurs to his heels, a feather in 
his cap, and the name of soldier to his titles, 
and so went a-volunteering into Portugal. He 
came back as such scapegraces are wont to do, 
with scarce a bone sound within him,—but he 
had a mother who, as mothers also are wont 
to do, knew no difference in her love between 
a suffering scape or a sick sage of a son,— 
and so, she nu William into life, and had her 
recompense, for the spoiled boy, made strong 
again, went to sea with Drake, being with whom 
when dying, Whitelocke “put his armour 
upon him, that he might die like a soldier”; 
soon after, this to the great Admiral, 
himself was killed at sea, fighting against the 
Spaniard, and at the early age of seven-and- 
twenty. 

It is with the fourth son that we have most 
to do, for it was he who penned this ‘ Liber 
Famelicus,’ in which he did “entend to set 
downe memorialls for my posterity of thinges 
most properly concerning myselfand my familye.” 
James Whitelocke was a “ Merchant-taylors 
boy,” and was a pupil of old Mulcaster, that 
dominie with the rough tongue, heavy hand, and 
a habit for which he would 
any of his boys—that of — eep for 
an hour or so during class, “ his custom o’ the 
afternoon.” Mr. Bruce recognizes in James 
Whitelocke, “the maternal qualities of his 
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mother, steadiness and perseverance,—and these 
seem to have distinguished him from first to 
last. He won honour by his steadiness of life 
and study at Oxford ; and his perseverance may 
be seen in the course of Hebrew which he went 
through with a professor of that ancient tongue, 
one Hopkinson, who lived in Grub Street, “an 
obscure and simple man for worldly affayres, 
but ex in all the left-hand tongs.” “Great 
learned men,” we are told, came to consult 
Hopkinson in these languages, and Mr. Bruce 
directs our notice to “among them no less a 


untiation of punishement against this villanye, 
‘I wolde wishe,’ saythe he, ‘that the author of 
this libell had no other punishement then the lower 
house of parliament wolde inflict upon him for this 
offence.’ It happened sumwhat unfortunately that, 
cumming hot from this passion, he sholde be com- 
playned unto of an opposition made against his 
prerogative (a thing his maiestye did more im- 
patiently heer of then any offence towching himself) 
and by on that had been traduced unto him to 

ve been most diligent in examining his preroga- 
tives in the parliament house. The king willed 


person than Lancelot Andrewes.” This fact | the lords to send for mr. Whitelock before them to 


shows that the Author of the ‘Handbook of 
London’ was in error when he asserted in 
reference to the change of name from Grub 
Street to Milton Street, that it was “an extra- 
ordinary change from all that is low and gro- 
velling in literature to all that is epic and 
exalted.” When nobles and scholars resorted 
to Grub Street to consult a resident professor 
of Hebrew there, it cannot be said that the 
literary aspect of the place or the literary pur- 
suits of its visitors were low and grovelling, 

Our young student was called to the bar in 
the year 1600, at which time he was thirty years 
of age; and two years subsequently, says Mr. 
Bruce— 

“He married Elizabeth the eldest daughter of 
Edward Bulstrode, of Hedgley Bulstrode, in the 
county of Bucks. The marriage was respectable 
and happy. It made him the father of a numerous 
family, brought him into connection with the 
Crokes, the Bulstrodes, and other persons of note 
and name, gave object and purpose to his own 
aspiring views, and in every way materially ad- 
vanced his prospects and position in life.” 

From this time to the end of 1631, shortly 
after which he died a widower, and a Judge of 
the Court of King’s Bench, the outlines of the 
history of Sir James,—how he lived, how he 
sped, what he gained, what he spent, how he 
rose in his career, how he was sometimes inde- 
pendent of spirit, and at others more yielding, 
—how he fared as a master, how he was treated 
as a royal servant, how he became a lord of 
land, and how he sketched the portraits of those 
who resided with or visited him there,—all this 
is briefly but instructively set down in the 
‘Liber Famelicus.’ This book, in the hand- 
writing of Sir James Whitelocke, is now in the 
— of a great-great-great-grandson of 

ir James’s son, the well-known Bulstrode ; and 
this descendant of the writer has kindly lent 
his manuscript treasure for the use of the 
Camden Society,—for which learned guild it 
has been carefully edited and illustrated by 
Mr. Bruce. 

We shall now turn to the entries which form 
valuable aids to our knowledge of the time; 
and we first select some illustrations connected 
with King James. His sacred Majesty claimed 
a right to impose what duty or additional duty 
he thought — on goods imported into the 
kingdom. itelocke manfully opposed in 
oe eel this assertion of royal prerogative, 
and the King not only heartily disliked him 
because of this fact, but suspected him of 
various others equally disgusting to the taste 
and principles of that monarch :— 

“The king upon this information began to be 

mutche incensed against Mr. Whitelock, and 
shewed it by bitter speeches against him, and the 
time made him the more apt to apprehend occation 
of anger, for that at dinner before, a libellous book 
was presented unto him, in whiche he was mutche 

i ne rn of our religion for the 

e power and grace he had withe his people in 
— and mutche skorn put upon him for 
impotency thearin, and especially in that he 
was so sternly denyed releef towards the payment 
of his debts. Mutche other skandalous and un- 
worthye matter was in it whiche moved his maiestye 


| 


the counsell table, and to make him give an ac- 
coumpt of his fault, and to do sumewhat more, as 
it will appeer by that whiche followethe. These 
three lords, verye ready to execute his lordship’s 
[majesty’s’] command, went into the counsell 
chamber, whear, withe sum few others, they sat 
most part of the afternoon about other businesses, 
whiche being in hand, they sent a pursuyvant to 
mr. Whitelock’s chamber in the Middle Temple, 
who broughte unto him a note under mr. Edmund's 
hand, the clerk of the counsell, to this effect, 
‘Mr. Whitelock, it is the lords of the counsell’s 
pleasure, you attend them presentlye at the 
counsell chamber at Whitehalle,’ and to the note 
his name was subscribed. This note mr. Whitelock 
receaved between two and three of the clok in the 
afternoon, being in his studye ; it was upon Tues- 
day 18 Maij, 1613, the morow after Ester term. 
So soone as he receaved it, he straightwayes 
conceaved what the businesse was, and therfore 
presently made him ready, and went withe the 
pursuyvant by water to Whitehalle, none of his 


owne people knowing of it, or what was becum of | |. : 
se. : him to his coatche, into the upper court. And, as 


him, for his wife and family went that «ay into the 
countrye, and his men wear absent upon that occa- 
tion, and had left him alone in his chamber.” 

The result was a committal of nearly a month 
to the Fleet, at the expiration of which period 
Whitelocke was released on submission :— 

“The lords sent for sir Robert Mansel and me 
to Greenwiche, the sayd 13 of June, being Sunday, 
and delivered the king’s grace toward us, and his 
satisfaction he toke of our submission, and so 
discharged us. The lord chancelor tolde me that 
that king toke special notice and good liking of the 
sentence out of Tacitus withe whiche | concluded 
my submission, that was, 7'i/i summum rerum im- 
perium Dii dederunt, nobis obedientie gloria relicta 
est. My submission is elsewhear related, withe 
note whiche was my owne, and whiche was sir 
Frauncis Bacon’s addition.” 

The House of Commons, in 1614, assigned 
to Whitelocke and other Members, to hold a 
conference with the Lords on the subject of the 
claim of the King to impose duties without 
the consent of Parliament; but before the con- 
ference could be held, the delegates of the 
Commons— 

“‘ Wear called to the counsell table to Whitehalle, 
whear having everye on delivered what part he was 
assigned unto, we wear all commanded to burn our 
notes, arguments, and collections we had made for 
the preparing of ourselves to the conference. I 
broughte myne to the clerk of the coynsell, mr. 
Cottington, the same afternoone, being 24 sides in 
folio, written withe my owne hand, and saw them 
burnt. * * All the while the lords sate, the king 
was in the clerk of counsell’s chamber. I saw him 
look throughe an open place in the hangins, about 
the bignes of the palm of ons hand, all the while 
the lords wear in withe us. We wear all sent out 
of the chamber, and then mr. Wentworthe and 
mr. Hoskins wear sent for back againe into the 
chamber, and after sum speeche unto them by the 
lords, they wear sent to the Tower. Sir John 
Savill knighte for Yorkshire, and sir Edwyn 
Sandys, wear called before the lords and dismissed 
upon bondes, so was sir Edward Gyles, of Devon- 
shire, and divers others, as sir Roger Owen. Thear 
wear divers put out of the commission of the peace, 
as sir John Savill, sir Roger Owen, sir Edward 


parliament, sir Charles Cornwallys, and 


Sharp, archdeacon of Barkes, for conference layd 
to ther charge withe mr. Hoskins, about parlia- 
ment matters. These things I wold not meddle 
witheall, but that they hapned whear I was an 
agent. In September 1614, siz Epwarp 
master of the rolles, dyed of an ; he fell sik 
at Wansted, in Essex, and came thence to 
the rolles, and thear dyed. He was my verye good 


frend. It is thoughte that greef he toke in the 
king's displeasure toward him, for his sun's roughe- 
nesse in parliament, hastned his deathe. "But 


I cannot think a man can be sutche a mope.” 


This matter of prerogative was one with 
which King James mortally annoyed all who 
came within =— or hearing of him. The 
following nicely-grouped scene has a marked 
reference to this subject :— 

“Upon Sunday, 3 September, I was at the 
sermon at Windsor, whear preached doctor Feild, 
on of the canons, and dean of Glocester. Thear 
was mr. secretarye and my lord cheef justice. They 
sat in the stalles over me. So soon as the sermon 
was done, mr. secretary beckoned to me to cum to 
him, so did my lord cheef justice. I presen 
went to mr. secretary, who invited me to dyne 
withe him. I tolde him I coulde not. He an- 
swered me againe, ‘ I [that is, “‘ Aye”], that is by- 
caus my lord cheef justice hathe called yow, and 
yow dard not deny him.’—‘ Sir,’ sayd I, ‘ yow must 
be bothe denyed now, for I have divers of my 
frendes at home withe me.’—My lord, so sone as 
I came to him, ‘Cum, mr. Whitelocke,’ saythe he, 
‘I will make bolde withe yow, on of my owne coat; 
I pray thee let me have thy companye out of the 
churche, for I am a stranger heer.—So I led him 
out of the churche by the arm, and then went withe 


I went with him, I asked him why he stayed not 
at the court to dynner. He told me, that whilest 
he stood by the king at dynner, he wolde be ever 
asking of him questions of that nature that he had 
as life be out of the roome, and that made him be 
as far of as he mighte ever at sutche times. I 
gesse it was concerning matters of his prerogative, 
whiche the king wolde take ill if he wear not 
answered in them as he wolde have it.” 

The admiration of Whitelocke for Coke 
seems to have been almost unbounded ; not so, 
however, for the Chancellor Ellesmere :-— 

“Thomas lord Elsmeer viscount Brackley, and 
chancelor of England, dyed in the beginning of 
Martche, 1616. It had been good for this common 
wealthe if he had been out of the worlde 20 yeares 
before, for he was the greatest enemye to the 
common law that ever did bear office of state in 
this kingdome; he was therupon termed viscount 
Breaklaw for viscount Brackley. The seal was 
taken from him sum small time before he dyed, 
and delivered to sir Frauncis Bacon, the attorney- 

nerall, who was a younger sun of sir Nicolas 

n, keeper of the great seal, and was a dooble 
reader in Grayes In, first sollicitor, and then attor- 
ney.” 

How ill does this agree with the laudation 
of Wrangham’s epitaph on the Chancellor, or 
the summing-up of his character by Lord 
Campbell! How very distasteful it must be 
to the spirits (if conscious) of those high and 
mighty persons of the Ellesmere family who 
sleep beneath such piles of praise in Little 
Gaddesden Church, as might make archangels 
think very little of their shape, beauty, or 
honesty, if they could only read the inflated 
eulogy and be moved by it! It must be allowed 
for Lord Ellesmere that Whitelock had his 
prejudices, and perhaps he is a trifle (but only 
a trifle) too severe against the handsome law- 
yer whose mother, pretty Cicely Sparkes, was 
so fooled by his father, Sir hems at the 
trysting-place on “ Gallantry Banks.” 

To turn to matters more personal to White- 
locke ; here is a curious bit touching his mar- 

mel had of my mother-in-law for portion < 


ready money, my wife verye well 
furnished withe jewells, as withe the border she 
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Philips, mr. Nicolas Hyde, and others. hear 
was committed to the Tower, shortly after the 
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nants of mariage. : 

Of his own mother, here is the simple yet 
touching account of her last hours :— 

“i the 2ist of February, 1606, 4 Jacobi, dyed 
my kinde, godly and loving mother, having lived a 

ly time; the certeyn number of yeares she 
could not tell, but herself and her kindred reconed 
her neer fourskore. She overlived all her bretheren 
and sisters, saving on, that was Thomas, who was 
elder than she, and lay sik when she died, ether 
comforting other withe messages of thear desire to 
depart. She went away even withe olde age as a 
candle that goethe out. She did breake mutch the 
beginning of winter, and so drooped untill she toke 
her bed, whiche was about a monethe before she 
dyed. She toke her leave divers times of me and 
the rest, expecting to dy that nighte, but it pleased 
God to continue her longer than she expected, an 
she departed about 2 of the clock in the after noon, 
and I was withe her about 12. She had her senses 
anid memorye to the last gasp, and was full of 
spirit and comfort among her children, and she 
often remembred herself on her deathe bed to m 
wife and children, whome she loved most deerly. 
She was buryed in Aldermarye churche, in the 
chauncell thear, 25 February. She dyed in that 
parishe, and thear preached at her funerall doctor 
John Done, the parson, that had been my acquaynt- 
ance when he was of Christ-churche in Oxford.” 

Whitelocke’s mother-in-law was an angel of 
a mother-in-law,—in the list of presents sent to 
him at Christmas, we find more than one sample 
of the affection of that lady: here is a sample, 
at Christmas-tide, 1613,—‘‘ My mother-in-law, 
—a goose pye, two rollers of brawn, a cople of 

-rabbets, and eighteen puddings.” What hal- 
cyon days were those for married men whose 
wives’ mothers remembered their sons-in-law 
at Christmas after this fashion! Well may the 
Benedicks sigh for those “ good old times!” 

A portionof the entry relative to Whitelocke’s 
induction as a Sergeant-at-Law will remind our 
readers of a custom of salutation which was 
observed on high days, by French judges to 
one another, till the shock of the Revolution 
crushed that small matter with many of greater 
import :— 

* At the hall I was placed at the stalle righte 
against the Common Pleas bar; thether the two 
ancient sergeants came to me, and as they came 
from the bar they turned, and made conyé to the 
court three times; then, on upon the on side and 
the other upon the other side, led me to the bar, 
and as I went I and they made low curtesye three 
times. When I came to the bar I made a low 
curtesye and repeated my pleadings, and was then, 
by the appoyntment of the court, placed, and led 
to my place by the two sergeants, on the northe 
end of the bar, next to sir William Jones that had 
been cheef justice of Ireland. When it came to 
my torn I made my motion, and so went home to 
Sergeants’ In.” 

From these entries our readers may gather 
some idea of this volume. We will not con- 
clude, however, without remarking that the 
Introduction, by Mr. Bruce, is as useful as the 
‘Liber Famelicus’ itself. That gentleman has 
the faculty of stating many things in a few 
clear words. This is not, at all, an ordinary 
feat, but it is a common one with Mr. Bruce, 
and he has never achieved it so satisfactorily 
as in the Introduction before us to this last 
volume published by the Camden Society. 


Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in “4 
frarva during the War. Edited by I. D. 
Fenton. (Hope & Co.) 

WILD, extravagant, and often absurd, this 

volume is, nevertheless, entertaining. Profess- 

edly a genuine narrative, it is obviously made 
up, in a large degree, of romantic additions. 
e lady, styled on the title-page “Mrs. 


| 


encounters more adventures than Sindbad, and 
receives more blessings than Hatim Tai. On the 
score of original observations as an African 
traveller, she might wrangle with Dr. Living- 
stone; and in the poetry of her reminiscences 
might have —— with Pietro della Valle. 
All aboveground and underground, while she 
was in Caffraria, appeared, according to Mr. 
I. D. Fenton, to conspire in rendering her a 
heroine. Wrecked on a desolate coast, she 
falls among savages; they take her into their 
kingdom, where she is presented as extra wife 
to the black and half-naked gentleman who 
had saved her from drowning. In his hands 
she meets with great kindness and forbearance, 
being fed with milk and the best of Caffrarian 
| viands, and also left in charge of a lady who 
| delicately oils her from head to foot, and 
| watches her tenderly, though not so as to og 
'vent a lion peeping at night into the hut. 
_“Providentially” Helen frightens him away. 
‘Then follow dreadful perils and sights pro- 
digious,—battles, hunts, elephantine surprises, 
desert conflagrations, famines, fights between 
giant animals, and a heart-rending girl-hunt, 
carried on by a mighty bull, who, at the very 
moment when his victim seems about to be 
impaled, breaks his own “ horrific horn,” and 
mashes his frontal bone against the face of a 
rock. It need not be said, therefore, that the 
book is one of unmitigated melo-drama, calcu- 
lated toamuse young rather than mature readers, 
but of its kind it is meritorious. The author 
has, at least, the knowle and capacity re- 
quisite to sketch effectively a wild African 
scene. We will quote the description ofa 
native feast, in which Helen participates :— 
“Piles of baked and roasted meat lay spread 
— temporary tables formed from the smooth side 
of the native kaross, generously lent by the youn 
men for the occasion. Group after group odhaull 
round these primitive tables, waiting patiently the 
signal to begin, a signal Helen rather dreaded, 
imagining a general scramble would be the result. 
In this she was agreeably disappointed: all was 
done in the quietest and most polite way. * * One 
of the cooks beat a loud call upon the lid of a 
wooden dish, which, from having a skin stretched 
tightly over its concave side, produced a hollow 
sound, not a bad imitation of a drum. With the 
utmost ity, one after another, the natives 
approached whichever dish they had made choice 
of, and, grasping a corner of their kaross, lifted up 
a sufficient quantity to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, each walking away with his portion, and 
seating themselves upon the first available spot of 
grass, proceeded to eat with great deliberation. 
The feast lasted until even the bones had dis- 
appeared, and nothing remained but outspread 
greasy cloths encrusted with fat. One of the prin- 
cipal items of the banquet, however, is yet to be 
told; for let it not be supposed that at such a 
merry-making wine was unknown; far from it, the 
accumulated gathering of the whole band proved 
an abundant supply. The honourable office of cup- 
bearer was given to the most distinguished young 
warriors, who, taking it in turns, went round the 
whole time, distributing cups of sour wine and 
bucco-brandy, a most unpalatable but intoxicating 
spirit, seldom used save on occasions of this kind, both 
from the difficulty of procuring it, and the powerful 
effect it produces on the native’s temperate habits. 
The privilege of taking a sip out of every cup filled 
too full, soon — to show its effects upon the 
bearers; who, after going through all the usual 
— of intoxication, disappeared one by one, 
each, as he sank down overpowered, being carried 
off by his more sober companions to a hens dis- 
tance, and left to sleep off the poisonous effects. 
Helen was much amused by the way in which the 
owners of the karosses used as dishes appropriated 
their property. Simply rubbing off the rough fat, 
by dragging it a few yards along the grass, each 
wrapped himself closely in the greasy folds, and, 
with great complacency, lay down to let his warm 


Colonel Somerset,” but elsewhere “Helen,” 


skin imbibe the welcome oil.” 


colour, and whether or not “founded in fact” 


The entire story is African in outline and 
may interest imaginations of a particular class. 


My Escape from the Mutinies in Oudh. 

a Wounded Officer. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
WE will not inquire how much of these amus- 
ing volumes is , and how much fiction. A 
chapter in the history of the Indian rebellion 
is not the less piquant for being interwoven 
into a pleasant novel of the legitimate size and 
character. On the whole, it is rather agreeable 
to be surprised, and to find under such a name 
as that borne by these volumes the history of 
a very gallant, interesting young gentleman, 
who commences life on the borders of the 
romantic Wye, sees much of the romance of 
war in a clime far, far away, returns to form 
a romantic attachment to the fair daughter of 
a most unromantic father, and after st 
interruptions to his love winds up his story in 
the good old way with a happy wedding. In- 
deed, we rather prefer to take this view of the 
work before us. Were the whole narrative a 
strict reality, we should be obliged to comment 
on the very questionable taste of serving up 
family secrets, to tickle the palate of the public. 
Would any chivalrous young soldier record the 
baseness.of his brother? Would he tell how 
the head of his family disgraced it, and peri 
by a pusillanimous flight, when the faith 
servant, who had saved his father’s life, was 
being brutally murdered before his eyes? If 
it be almost incredible that an English officer 
and sportsman, backed by a uanlld keeper, 
teow { fly from an encounter with two ru 
poachers, it is far more incredible that a brother 
should tell how a brother’s commission was lost 
by such an act. Nor can we think a delicate 


lover would reveal to the garish eye of day all 
those fond yearnings which are best kept cur- 
tained in the shadows of the heart. Yet “here, 
at Ullswater, from his beautiful cottage, re- 
flecting itself in the water below, in perfect 
happiness with the Amy for whom he under- 
went so much,” has he pourtrayed all those 
—— over which jealous love is wont to throw 
a vei 

So, then, we would not have this story wholly 
true, and being minded to have it feigned, we 
can find arguments enough on which to base. 
our fancy. "The escape itself from massacre in 
Oudh, though it has many resemblances to 
more than one truthful narrative, seems to be 
not one consistent whole, but made up from 
several stories. But of this hereafter. One 
thing we hold as certain,—amusing fiction is 
better than dull fact. 

We have called these volumes amusitiy, and 
certainly the dialogue with which page after 
page is filled, is lively, and in general natural. 
Occasionally, however, there is rather more 
- than the canvas can well bear. We can 

ardly think this scene between two Indian 
officers very truthful :— 
“As we proceeded more into the Desert, the dust 
increased, which, added to the smoke emitted by 
the Captain, became a great nuisance, and tended 
very considerably to raise the ire of the Major, 
whose curses at the dust, smoke and road, had for 
some miles past been more deep than loud. At 
length, breaking from the sotto voce, he exclaimed, 
that ‘Smoking was a beastly habit and ought not 
to be allowed,’ then came a pause, but no effect, as 
the Captain smoked on; seeing this, the Major 
leaning forward, requested ‘Captain Nash would 
set a better example, and throw that beastly a 
out of his mouth.’ ‘What?’ asked the i 
Captain, who rere «oy wren a man of few words, 
now gave vent to his injured feelings in quite a 
long speech for him. ‘What! throw away my 
baccy !—what! for you? What the devil do you 


mean by calling my baccy beastly? I'll tell you 


now hathe, and other good. ons beside, and I ha 
my bord gratis on year and an half; see the cove 
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what, old growl-hard ! ’tis a precious deal better 
baccy than ever you smoked, or are likely to smoke. 
Chuek away my cheroot, eh! beastly cigar, don’t 
you wish you may get it?’—‘ But I insist and 
order.’—‘ Order be d—d. I won't,’ replied the 
Captain.—‘ I'll report you, Sir! by Heavens, Sir, 
c shall be sent in against you directly we get 
to India!’—‘Send away, old fellow; what's the 
first charge to be? For having smoked baccy— 
eh? What the devil brought you here if you can’t 
stand smoke? Nobody wants you, I’m sure,’ 
replied Captain Nash.—‘I came because I chose,’ 
— the Major, and getting angry, he added, 
‘if you don’t take that cheroot out of your mouth, 
I will.’—‘ Well,’ smiled the Captain, ‘just try it; 
and if I don’t give you something to grumble for, 
my name is—Stiggins!’ To us cadets this row 
was intense fun; we, fully making up our minds 
to the journey being ended with a ‘duel, or at least 
seeing the two come to blows. But our hopes 
were frustrated by the Major’s correcting his ~— 
and saying, ‘I mean, Captain Nash, that I will 
find means to prevent your smoking, and encou- 
raging the young men to do so also, by your exam- 
ple.’—‘ It’s a pity you can’t say what you mean 
then,’ smoked out the Captain. Then, turning 
himself back in his seat, lapsed into silence.” 

It must be confessed, indeed, that the de- 
scription of regimental life in these pages does 
not im a very exalted idea of the morale 
of the Bengal army. Irascible, ignorant and 
tyrannical commanding officers, and slang- 
talking, smoking, drinking and dissatisfied 
subalterns form the staple commodity of the 
book. Of the higher order of natives, or 
" niggers,” as the wounded officer terms them, 
very little is said, and the author’s taste seems 
to have been to eschew their. acquaintance as 
much as possible. 

Soon after his arrival in the country, we are 
told that Mr. Villars (such is our hero’s assumed 
name) joined his gay in that memorable 
Sikh war, in whic 


the empire of India so 
often trembled in the balance. The battles 
of Sobraon and Chilianwalla are vigorously 
painted. Here is an introductory sketch to 
the former action :— 

. ero were thus, when the siege train arrived 
from i. Now a stir in our camp, and 
Rumour, with its hundred tongues, fixed the day 
of the attack. However, nothing was known for a 
certainty until the 9th of February. On entering 
the park of artillery, I found both men and officers 
of that branch busy in cutting fuses and loading 
shell, preparing for the bloody struggle on the 
morrow. To have seen the groups, little would 
one have supposed that ere that time the next day, 
many ce be no more, and that a deadly combat 
would have ensued. Here were a body of officers 
cutting fuses and joking with each other; near 
them were men filling shells and fixing fuses, which 
shell when prepared had chalked on it some diree- 
tion, which if of a facetious kind, was read with 
roars of laughter. On large shot and shell were 


written such directions as these, ‘With my 
comps.’ ‘Mind your eye!’ ‘Oh!’ ‘Two pills 
to be taken at bed-time.” ‘No admittance except 


on business.’ ‘ Mr. Tej Singh, with care.” ‘The 
doctor,’ and a host of others, far too numerous to 
be mentioned or remembered. The same afternoon 
spikes were served out to each regiment, and every 
preparation made for the coming struggle. The 
arrangements were, that the force was to be ready 
under arms by four a.M., and strict silence pre- 
served. At mess, was a boisterous scene, a good 
deal of wine drank, and toasts given; ‘Confusion 
to our enemies,’ being drunk in tumblers. After 
this, the steadier portion of the officers, in which 
were included Famine and myself, went to our 
tents, and slept as we best could, until awoken 
long before dawn by the sentry, as he whispered 
through the tent-door, ‘that it was time to rise.’” 
To this sketch we must append another, of 
Sir Charles Napier at the famous review, when 
40,000 soldiers of the English a 
before the Governor-General at Lahore, 

at the conclusion of the first Sikh war :— 


“Conspicuous in this gorgeous throng was the 
old Scinde conqueror, whose awful boots, solar 
topee and undress uniform, drew particular atten- 
tion. There he sat on his Arab charger, a ntly 
lost to all around, but the movements of the — 
before him. The Scinde chief obtained as muc 
notice from the singularity of dress, as from any 
other cause. The ill-made hunting boots, grizzled 
beard, straggling to the waist, and solar topee, 
seemed out of place ; better adapted for the wilds 
of Australia than at a general review, at which the 
troops were all clean and in uniform. But, perhaps, 
Sir Charles, as he liked singularity, preferred 
being so in this instance; or being anxious to prove 


that was not n for officers, came 
without any, even omitting the shirt, towel, and 
bit of soap.” 


The fatal field of Chilianwalla is drawn with 
so much exactness that we must believe the 
author was an eye-witness of what he describes. 
Had he contented himself with a graphic rela- 
tion of such events and an unexaggerated nar- 
rative of his Indian career, dispensing with the 
romantic portions of the book, his work would 
have taken a higher place than can now be 
assigned to it. The following is his description 
of the advance and retreat at Chilianwalla :— 

“Hour after hour I had heard struck in the 
lines, still the hum of voices continued: at length 
exhausted nature could hold out no longer, and I 
awoke not until the second bugle had rung out the 
eall for parade. ‘Why did you not call me?’ I 
asked the bearer as he brought me my sword ; and, 
as usual, I placed my revolver in my waist-belt. 
‘I overslept myself, Sir,’ said he. ‘ Your horse is 
ready, Sir, and turn to the right.’—‘ Why,’ said I, 
‘are the Major and Adjutant gone?’—‘ Yes, Sir, 
ride quickly,’ said the man, and with a passing 
thought that his manner was rather odd, | galloped 
at speed to the parade-ground. As I passed through 
the centre street of the lines I heard rather a heavy 
firing ; and the ping of more than one bullet over- 
head said something unusual was occurring. Still 
I galloped on until clear of the lines: when before 
me in uniform, and scattered over the parade- 
ground were the Sepoys, occupied in shooting at 
and bayoneting their officers. Behind and around 
were hundreds of yelling fanatics thirsting for my 
blood, their arms red with that of my brother 
officers: here, as I galloped wildly about, not 
knowing which way to turn, I came upon the body 
of the Colonel, lying hacked and stiff near the 
carcass of his charger. Around, sometimes singly, 
and at another in a little heap of three, lay mangled 
other officers, their faces now pale in death. A 
volley in my face turned my horse; and seeing a 
figure, something like an officer, riding hard far 
away to the right, I endeavoured to overtake him. 
‘Bagh, bagh, dina.’ ‘Fly, fly to the right,’ said a 
Sepoy of the Grenadier Company, placing his 
musket close to my back. ‘Why?’ I asked, seeing 
by the man’s face that he was friendly; and slightly 
checking my horse as I spoke. ‘ Bagh dina,’ again 
said the man—‘ or I must kill you.’ And as if to 
hasten my departure, and make his murdering 
comrades think he was intent upon taking my life, 
he fired his musket close behind me. One hurried 
look I took at the man, and hearing the report of 
his musket, imagined that he had missed his aim, 
having found the temptation too much for him. 
But catching his eye, as I pressed my horse’s side, 
I saw that the fired musket was to withdraw the 
suspicion of his comrades. Many were the shots 
sent after me by the maddened men. Some I 
think intentionally aimed low, for as I — 
within but two yards, to have hit me would have 
been easy. Now, as I got near the Sergeant's 
bungalow, did one fellow try to seize my horse’s 
rein, and in another moment was trampled under 
foot; the brave old Arab clearing the would-be 
murderer with a bound. Bang, bang, came a 
couple of shots from an out-house ; and I was nearly 
surrounded by a y of men; their hands and 
clothes stained with the blood of some of the 
Sergeant's family, who had refused to go with the 
ladies to Lucknow. Dropping the reins, I drew 
my revolver, and as I fired, down fell, writhing in 
agony, the Havildar-major. Another shot at the 


few men with him, and I nd their 
reach. ‘Help me!’ said a be the 
Major's ; and drawing the rein slightly, I looked 
towards the spot from whence it came. The next 
instant, from behind some sticks, rushed Morris, 
and simply saying ‘gallop,’ he seized the stirrup, 
and kept up with my horse’s hand-gallop. A few 
random shots were sent at us by the party return- 
ing from the now burning bungalow, and we were 
clear. It was no time for speaking, or being tired, 
and for four miles did Morris keep up with the 
cantering horse; then dismounting, I took his 
place, and with Morris in the saddle did the gallant 
animal pursue his way onwards. No word had 
been exchanged. Hot and tired though we were, 
still there was r in one moment's delay. At 
last, exhausted, I fell; and then the rein was 
tightened. Tired and feverish, we withdrew from 
the open plain; and, under the shadow of some 
date-trees, the old Arab and ourselves drank deeply 
from the small stream near.” 

A severe wound, which necessitated the 
amputation of his arm, and health broken by 
exposure during the campaign, compelled the 
wounded officer to return to England. His 
father, who had shown an undue partiality to 
his elder brother, and been rewarded by the 
ingratitude and misconduct of the latter, now 
receives our wounded hero with all the proud 
satisfaction with which a soldier might be ex- 
pected to hail a son under such circumstances. 
Among the invitations, which pour in, is one 
to meet the rich, reforming, consequential and 
vulgar county member. This worthy—a dis- 
ciple of the Cobden School—rails at the aggres- 
siveness of Indian statesmen,—denounces the 
wars in which Mr. Villars has taken part, and 
sneers at his retirement from active service. 
At last, incensed at these vulgar attacks, Vil- 
lars publicly bids him refrain from addressin 
him again. Soon after, a young lady—a frien 
of our hero’s sisters—comes to pay a long visit 
at St. Helen’s—the residence of his father 
Major Villars. The fair visitant is beautiful 
and accomplished,—and the result that might 
be expected follows. Our hero becomes at- 
tached to Amy Jones, whose sweet-sounding 
Christian name fitly represents the young lady 
herself, and the patronymic her less gifted sire, 
who is, in fact, the vulgar county member, 
whose acquaintance Villars had for ever dis- 
claimed. Love, like hunger, brings down 
proud stomachs, and Mr. Villars is obliged to 
sue to the man whom he had so lately affronted. 
It is now the Member's turn to repel,—and 
after many weary efforts to shake the an 
father’s resolve, our hero is compelled to embar 
once more for India, but not before he has 
obtained an interview with his beloved, and 
plighted, and received back, pledges of eternal 
constancy. He returns to his regiment, which 
is one of those ordered to occupy the newly- 
annexed territory of Oudh. Then comes the 
Mutiny, and after a long period of torturing 
suspense his corps joins in the revolt. The 
outbreak is thus described :— 

“ * Artillery to the front,’ was the order, as we 
came to the halting ground at Chillianwallah. 
Then a sone yp rang out. Then the heavy 
rolling sound of the gun carriage wheels as they 
crashed through the low jungle at a quick trot, 
‘Bang, Bang,’ and loud roared the dread artillery. 
All stood ready; but the dense jungle in front 
prevented our knowing where the enemy lay. The 
shot now playing in our ranks told us they were to 
the front; and for us that was enough, we counted 
the seconds until the order to advance should be 

iven. ‘ Steady, 76,’ said the Major. ‘ Capt. 

wart,’ he continued to the second in command, 
‘I see a movement of the troops to our right, will 
you ascertain what orders have been given !’— 
‘Yes, Sir,’ said Ewart, plunging his spurs into his 
charger, and in a minute bringing information that 
orders were given for deployment. ‘ Deploy into 
line upon her Majesty’s — regiment,’ called out our 
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Major ; and steadily did the brave old corps do so, 
whilst here and there a shot from our concealed 
enemy thinned our ranks. ‘To the front, quick 
march,’ said the Major, echoing the General's order. 
A flight of bullets from the jungle in front, was the 
answer tothe order. Then one instant’s delay, and 
the — Division rushed into the thicket. On, on- 
wards through briar and thorn, with shot and 
musketry ploughing the ground around. Now, in 
an open spot showed the enemy. ‘Hurrah!’ 
shouted ten thousand voices, heard above the 
cannons’ roar; and the division closed upon them 
with the bayonet. A volley, a cheer, and we met. 
But an instant did they stand the shock ; then 
onwards we swept, to suddenly find ourselves 
attacked on all sides by artillery. Crash, came in 
the shot, making frightful havoc in our already 
diminished numbers. ‘Charge!’ roared out the 
Major, and the 76th rushed at the flame in front 
of them. A volley, and we were once again hand 
to hand with the foe, bayoneting him at his guns. 
Still ceased not the havoc, and we found ourselves 
overpowered and surrounded. To proceed was 
madness, to retire seemed impossible; no longer 


| Mr. Villars will, for his next literary perform-. 


| ance, undertake a novel, contrive as a 
plot, and work it out as well, the book will be 
eminently successful. 


English Surnames, and their Place in the Teu- 
tonic Family. By Robert Ferguson. (Rout- 
ledge & Co.) 

To those persons who are acquainted with the 

‘Personennamen, insbesondere die Familien- 

namen, und ihre Entschehungsarten,’ of August 

Friedrich Pott, the plan of Mr. Ferguson’s 

work will not present any novelty. The object 

of the author is to “vindicate the antiquity, 

_and to assert the nobility of our English names, 

_to explain their meaning, and to assign their 

| place in the Teutonic family.” We were not 

| aware that there existed a very general opinion 
that a majority of our names was not as old 

_as Anglo-Saxon times; and Mr. Ferguson in 


maintaining that they are thus ancient, and 


cheered our men, but the fixed features, and that many of them “remount to the highest 
musket tightly clenched, said they would do, or Teutonic antiquity,” advances an opinion that 
die. ‘The regiment will retire,’ called out Ewart, | we, for our own parts, are not in the least dis- 


who appeared now to be in command; and steadily 
they went about, but this seemed not to affect our 
position, the deadly fire on us still continuing. 
‘Double,’ was the order to the — to our right, an 

we took it up. Retracing our steps in confusion, 
we retired. Once again we passed the open space, 
where first commenced the action; and now came 
the low jungle, how much it was prized! Still 
rained the grape, and the cry of ‘ Cavalry upon 
us, added, if possible to the difficulty of our posi- 
tion. Thinner and thinner became our ranks. 
Broken and disorganized we rushed into the jungle, 
the wounded to drop or die, and those yet unin- 


jured to hasten towards the camp. It was reached | 


with night, and with it closed on some the horrors 
of that day. Such of the wounded as were near 


were brought in, sought for in the pouring rain, | 


which now fell cold and drearily. Then the 
wearied survivors prepared to pass the night by 
bivouacking on the ground, occupied by themselves 
previous to the action. Tired and thirsty, I had, 
accompanied by Belleisle, tried to bring in as many 
of our poor wounded fellows as possible ; but the 
utter darkness that set in soon made further search 
impracticable, so we returned to the bivouac, and 
passed in the wretched freezing rain, a night of 


misery and uncertainty. We knew not how mat- | 


ters had fared on the whole, or as to who or what 
casualties had occurred even in our own corps. 
Such is war; and with thanks to the Giver of all 
things both good and evil, and for preserving me, 
I fell asleep, sleeping soundly until sunrise. In- 
deed, only awaking then by being asked by Belle- 
isle to resume our search for the wounded, and to 
avoi! being half drowned by deep pools of water 
around, the result of a night’s pouring rain. Soon 
after this, all the troops were assembled. The 
chief came down the line, being loudly cheered ; 
and then arrangements were made for shelter 
against the frightful storm of wind and rain, which 
continued with unabated violence.” 


The fugitives—through many perils, and 
after suffering extremities of want, supporting 
life on lizards and frogs, lying perdu in caves 
and beds of torrents, terrified by cut-throat 
villains by day and tigers by night—escape 
through the aid of a benevolent fakir across 
the Nipdlese Hills to Nynee Tal. There they 
recruit their exhausted frames and share in the 
victories over the Bareilly rebels sent out to 
storm their mountain retreat. In one of these 
encounters Villars is again wounded,—and re- 
ceives consolation for his hurt in the tidings 
that the obdurate father of his beloved is dead, 
and has left a handsome fortune to his daughter, 
who now longs to welcome her lover back. 
The story winds up with our hero’s return to 
England, his , and relinquishment of 
the service. Here, then, we have an excellent 
plot well worked out, and we feel sure that if 


posed to dispute. In a field which the author 
allows ‘to be wide and difficult, Mr. Ferguson 
has laboured with great industry, and his own 
‘assertion, that in his labours “there will be 
much to correct,” saves us any unnecessary 
trouble in attempting to prove what the author 
already admits. He is, however, an earnest 
worker, and if the result of his work is not 
altogether satisfactory, this is not for want of 
effort in a conscientious man to render it so. 
_The plan of his book is in this wise. Through 
_aseries of chapters, the names are divided under 
different heads,—chiefly those derived from old 
mythology and hero-worship, from relationship, 
nationality, physical characteristics, mental and 
moral qualities, offices, or occupations. Then 
_ we have lists of names taken from trees, plants, 
metals, war, arms, and warlike vocations, sea 
_ and sea-life,—names expressive of peace, friend- 
ship, and affection, with local, old Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian names. The 
arrangement is not to be found fault with; but 
it must be allowed, and we think Mr. Ferguson 
himself will not deny it, that the book is, after 
all, rather suggestive than conclusive. In almost 
every page the derivations of names are rather 
submitted for approval than argumentatively 
or arbitrarily assigned. This, so far from lower- 
ing the painstaking author in our opinion, 
has an opposite influence. A rasher and a 
less modest man would, probably, have pointed 
out sources and origins of names, and have 
bidden us accept him as Sir Oracle in the 
matter, and have no doubt as to his efficiency. 
In quite another spirit, Mr. Ferguson submits 
his thoughts rather than conclusions, with a 
“this might be so,” or a “probably,” or “ it 
would appear,” or, in substance, that this is cer- 
tainly as I say, unless, indeed, it probably may 
be something else which I have not thought of. 
We will cite a very moderate illustration of this 
in the following passage :— 

“Then we have Quin, Queen, which might be 
from Goth. gwina, Old Norse quinna, Ang.-Sax. 
cwén, a woman, Eng. ‘queen.’ But here again an 
Old Germ. Quino comes in as a man’s name, and 
Forstemann takes it to be an aspirated form of 
Wino. So that Quennel, which might be a dimi- 
nutive of cwén, woman, as Mannell of Mann, may 
also be an aspirated form of Winnilo. And Quinch, 
Winch, which might be another diminutive, show- 
ing the formation of our word ‘wench,’ may cor- 
respond with an Old Germ. Winicho, and Mod. 
Germ. Winecke.” 

Now, it would be impossible to assert that 
any one is the wiser for aught here told; and 
yet it were easy to communicate something 


more definitive on this point. We believe that 


Quin, Queen, Quean, &c., may be fairly traced 
to the Greek yvy#—a woman. Thence comes— 
or from the source whence the Greeks had their 
term, an Eastern source—the Gothic Quino, the 
Anglo-Saxon Cvaen or Cven (which is marvel- 


lously- like the modern pronunciation of Her 
Majesty’s title by the least educated of the 
lowest classes, namely, Kiveen), and the other 
forms in which this word is found, such as 
Queno, Chena, Kona. Among the titles of 
works consulted by Mr. Ferguson, we do not 
find the modest yet able ‘ Worterbuch’ of 
Konrad Schwenck. We have not the volume 
to refer to, but we know, from a note made 
therefrom, that Schwenck, in dealing with the 
titles and names king and queen, states that 
they imply both knowledge and power; that 
they are derived from the Anglo-Saxon cennan 
— to know, which word had, originally, an 
affinity with Konnen, “to be able,” and also 
“to beget.” He points to a similar affinity in 
the Greek ytyvworey and yiyveo@a, and in the 
Latin noscere (qnoscere) and nasct (gnasci). In 
old High German, Chunure was the chief of a 
race (Chunni; whence probably the nouns kin 
and kind),—and the race hailing a father in 
its chief, acknowledged in its chieftainess the 
queen, woman, mother, as it were, of the entire 
tribe. 

Leaving these royal and significant names 
for something in connexion with kings and 
their ministers, we may mention a pleasant 
reason for the name of Offa, or Eiffa, the stron 
bodied but weak-minded sovereign so called. 
Mr. Ferguson suggests the etymon of his name 
as being the Anglo-Saxon nuf or héf, an owl; 
English “oaf,” a fool, blockhead. In a sub- 
sequent page of the volume, he remarks that 
a name which seems to be equivalent to oaf 
was borne by several of a royal line; and an- 
other name, Dodda, which may mean block- 
head, was borne (and signed in important docu- 
ments) by a “prince,” a “minister,” and other 

rsons of note. What immortal races are those 

ere mentioned! and will they ever entirely 
cease! Will there ever be wanting one Kin 
Oaf, at least, in the Almanach de Gotha ran 
will there ever be a cabinet without its Dodda, 
or blockhead, doing his little best to increase 
the universal “muddle,” and looking compla- 
cently at the stars on his breast and the strings 
in his button-hole, the glittering acknowledg- 
— laborious mischievousness ? 

e following ge is among the 

contained in Mr. Fe son’s velo It is in 
reference to a well-known question : “ Who 
gave you this name ?”— 


“Truly then the question, ‘Who gave you this 
name ?’ if it could answered rightly—and in 


many instances it can—would give us interesting 
records. One might say—‘Eight centuries ago 
an Anglo-Saxon bravely withstood the Norman 
usurpation, and so harassed their forces by his 
stratagems that he was surnamed Pret, or the 
crafty—therefore it is that I am called Pratt.’ 
Another might say—‘A Northman had a son 
mischievous and full of pranks, so that he was 
called Lok, after the god of mischief. ma 2 
enough our family has become since then. e 
have produced the most sober of philosophers—one 
of the most practical of engineers—yet still we 
bear the name of Locke from the mischief of our 
ancestor.’ Anda third might say—‘See you yon 
white horse cut on the turf of the southern down 
—whence came that white horse came my name. 
The great Roman historian tells us how our 
ancestors held the white horse sacred. Hence, 
when the early invaders wrested the soil from its 
British owner, they stamped it with this as the 
sign at once of their cog Serv their faith. 
And, unconsciously as the t does 
reverence to the heathen symbol when he annually 
clears away the from the outlines of the 


grass 
white horse, as his fathers have done for perhaps 
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of the names they bear.” 

. Ferguson’s volume will 
them in every instance to obtain this know- 
ledge, it will do so in many; and, if his book 
be not found to furnish knowl much de- 
sired, but yet to be sought for, it may very 
fairly be ed as a praiseworthy supple- 
ment to existing works on the same subject. 


Su to the Record of the House of 
rnay. By Daniel Gurney, Esq. (Printed 
for private distribution only.) 

Tuts Supplement considerably enriches one of 
the most elaborate of our modern family histo- 
ries. The Record is, from its size and the learned 
nature of much of its contents, not suited for 
popular circulation ; but it isa storehouse from 
which a popular family history might be 
written, it has taken its place in the most 
important libraries of the kingdom. Like all 
books of the class, it contributes to the 
istory of social life and manners,—of that part 
of a nation’s development which (strange to 
say) is generally the least known, worst written, 

yet most important of any! 

There is something, indeed, more peculiar 
and more illustrative of English changes in the 
story of the Gournays than in that of almost 
any other house whose annals have been written. 
The warlike exploits, and then the decay of 
a great line, are old narratives. How the 
Staffords were last traced to a cobbler who never 
advanced ultra crepidam,—how the De Veres, 
by a still worse fate, closed in a twentieth earl 

o tainted his | stream with shame,— 
the decay of the Hiltons,—the cle of 
a descendant of the Dudleys taking toll at a 
turnpike within sight of the towers that gave 
name to the barony of which he was co-heir,— 
these are familiar pictures to the students of 
geneal There is a sameness in the tales, in 


which children of men, 
qui magnis legionibus imperitarent, 

are shown to have sunk into those obscure 
positions where if there is little room for plea- 
sure, there is still less for pride. And it must 
be admitted, too, that the element of poetry is 
often a-wanting in such histories. Ruins are 
nothing if not picturesque. Melrose, says Sir 
Walter, ought to be seen by moonlight. Tacitus 
profoundly remarks, in describing the death of 
one of the Emperors, that its vulgarity destroyed 
exitus mt tam abstu- 

. Just so, your Cecropides, content to bea 
cobbler, or fit to be a toll-man, only makes ludi- 
crous the pedigree which ought to elevate him. 
He should show in action the blood of which he 
is proud. When Lord Napier some years back 
discovered the heir-male of Buccleugh, he found 
him ina tough old sergeant in the army who 
had served over half the globe. Somehow, the 
sword still carries dignity with it, and we are 
not shocked at such a discovery as we are b 
the — instances of degeneracy to whic 
we have thus alluded. Now, here lies the 
originality of the Gournay history. That great 
old baronial family has proved itself as fit for 
modern as for ancient life. It turned its sword 
into a ploughshare as feudalism declined. 
Like an ancient oak made into a good vessel 
~ “¢ Hincks is no doubt a corruption of Hengist or Hin- 


which signifies a stallion. Some traditions make 
ta Frisian, in which the word is hingst, 


w a nearer to Hincks. In the names of places 
Hengist has become changed into Hinks, as in H % 
Berks.— Ang.-Sax. Hengestesige.—Cod. Dip. Ang.-Saz.” 


of a thousand tons, it has buffeted the waters 
of modern life, and brought home ample 
cargoes. The engrailed cross flies still from the 
mast-head ; but the craft is an honest merchant- 
man. To drop imagery,—is it not a singular 
thing to see a family of country gentlemen and 
bankers with an unbroken pedigree to the very 
depths of the Middle Ages ?—iramersed in com- 
mercial pursuits and modern business, h 
descended from Mortimers, Lovells, and 
Warrens,— only showing the spirit which 
founded abbeys and joined crusades in the 
quieter form of a zeal for the schemes of nine- 
teenth-century philanthropy? There isa poetry 
about this, rightly viewed, superior to the 
poetry of decay, and more cheerful than senti- 
mentality among ruins. The case, too, is almost 
unique. The Barclays are, indeed (as Boswell 
does not fail to remark), sprung from the long- 
descended Barclay, the Quaker, and their blood 
is as good as their beer. But so far from there 
being another instance in our business houses 
of a proved descent from Doomsday Barons in 
the male line, we scarcely know any noble 
families which can establish as much, except 
the St. Johns, Byrons, Talbots, and Berkel 

in the English ,—in the Scotch one, the 
Lindsays and ieiens—tes the Irish, the Fitz- 
geralds and De Courceys. There are many 
Norman families in the three countries, no 
doubt; but their ancestors were not tenants 
per baroniam at that time ; and several, we sus- 
pect, rose out of such undignified tenures as 
“by scalding the King’s hogs,” or “ —e 
his palfreys.” It is sufficiently singular, and, 
we add, English, that so rare a genealogical 
honour should belong to a private family. 

It is less singular, and it also is English, that 
the original baronial names of the Conquest 
should be unfamiliar to the public. Who ever 
hears of Munchensi, or Pantulf, or Monfichet, 
or Peverel, or would remember Gournay if for- 
tune had not favoured it under its new form— 
Gurney, in modern times? The early history 
of this last race is Norman all over, and may 
illustrate that of others long forgotten and passed 
away. We have a follower of Rollo’s (but the 

is too dark for us to see him distinctly), 
whose descendants become lords of Gournay 
and of Bray, Hugh founds the Priory of La 
Ferté, circa a.p. 990. Two Hugh De Gourna 
are at the Battle of Hastings, the father, an old 
man, 

—— li viel Hue de Gornai, 
Ensemble o li sa gent de Brai, 

says the “Roman de Rou.” Both Hughs had 

ts of land from William—the caput baronie 
hin in Norfolk, still the stronghold of the 
name. But the direct line chiefly adhered to 
Normandy, in all the struggles in which it 
is visible taking a leading part. Hugh the 
third died a monk in the Abbey of Bec, which 
he had largely endowed. Gerard, his son (who 
married Editha De Warren), went with Duke 
Robert to the Crusade in 1096, and, sub- 
sequently, died on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Hugh the fourth, who succeeded, also assumed 
the Cross, and died in the Holy Land,—having 
previously fought in all the turbulent struggles 
of his time. The main or chief stock expired 
with Hugh De Gournay the sixth, in 1239; 
and is represented, through females, by the 
Stapletons. 

An ancient branch of the Gournays existed 
in Somersetshire. Of this, was Sir Thomas, 
one of the murderers of Edward the Second, 
whose son, however, was a conspicuous warrior 
under that King’s successor. The Somersetshire 
branch expired with Matthew de Gournay, 
Baron of Guienne, in 1406; nor are we aware 
that any cadets of it Myve survived to modern 


times. The modern establishment of the name | & stone 


is due to a younger house of great antiquity in 
the of whose mem 

is au e family history, the Supplement 
to which has suggested this article. 

The patriarch, or homo propositus, of this 
well-known family of Gurneys, was Walter de 
Gournay, who held lands in Suffolk in the time 
of Stephen. The proof that he was of the 
genuine stock is complete ; for his son William 
is found holding a portion of the fief of Bray, 
which had been severed from it by the o 
tion of the “tenure in ,” by which, in 
Normandy, younger property 
part conditione with the elder. From Walter 
and William came a long line of country gen- 
tlemen in Norfolk, who seem never to have 
risen above or fallen below that honourable old 
status. All that research can do with such a 
family is to bring to light a will or two, and 
to establish the descent from public records, 
For the rest, the imagination is left to picture 
what it — a old county potentates in 
moated manor-houses, helping to govern their 
own region, pasturing flocks of sheep, coursing 
with wiry hounds, and finally slumbering in 
country churches, where stray sunbeams wan- 
dered over their resting-places, coloured from 
the heraldic windows bright with their quarter- 
ings. It would take a space far beyond any 
which we can spare, to evolve from the antique 
materials a completer account of this life, 
Something of its sjmplicity and quaintness is 
visible in the poems (published in this Supple- 
ment) of a Henry Gurnay who lived in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Norfolk men especially will 
read them with interest, from the facts they 
give (though in a sufficiently dry manner) about 
the old economy of the county. Here are hi 
views about the “commons” of antique times: 


The Third or more of all our Norffk. 
is Comon feed to re as well as ae 
wel: doth the welth of better sortes co’ founde 
& causeth poore with Idlenes to itch 
while they do trust of co’moninge of feede 
to have whereby to work they shall not neede. 
So while ech seekes greedily to eate 
his _ at least if not a great deal more 
not having hay nor straw for winter meate 
his greater stock doth breed his greater sore 
for winter's want doth cause those beastes to starve 
weh somer’s feede could scars in life p’serve. 
By this we see that what at first was ment 
Sehepe of poore through franknes of the lorde 
not only wantes the purposed event 
but causeth them with him not to accord 
for if he seeke surcharging to restreyne 
they say he shootes but at his private gayne. 


Bat if they might be equally devided 

according to ech tenantes right and rate 

the quarrels sone should cease & be d 

weh ells will cause a lasting spence & hate 
so should the poore gaine more of sever’d acr 
then wher he is of thousand but p'taker. 


Through Co'moning, in moore, or heath, or shack 
moe suites arise, in N in a yeare 
then matters all, in shires weh such do lack 
do mount vnto as by Recordes appeare 
not only lordes & tenants be at Jarr 
but Co’moners emong the ves do warr. 


And in the following he gives us some in- 
sight into the relative opulence of families in 
the days of “Old Bess with the ruff” :— 


BC. &£C.D.G&G 
JK&KE&L 
with P & P thenS & T 
fourteen in all do tell. 
Be all I thinke within the shire 
of Norffk to be founde 
that only by their land by yeare 
May spend a thousand pound. 
Yet mean I not hereby that all 
So have in their 
but after age or jointure fall 
Or other Tayle reversion. 
Of wealthy gentry or of yeomanry 
I thinke no shire so a rate doth 
that is so large as touching quantitye 
& eke so rich in pasture, meede or field 
the reasons why are partlye shewd before 
& wiser men can causes render more. 
A nagg through most of Norffe will in winter farther beare 
then in each other shire at dryest tyme of yeare 
for Norffk wantith steepy hill & m 
gravell weyes to mend 


soyle or to 


thousand 
Christian an 
to enq 
feel 
| 
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—The initials, in the first stanza, of those gentle- | 
men in Norfolk who could afford to spend 1,0000. a | 
ear, I conjecture to mean Bacon, Coke, Calthorpe, | 
ry, Gawdy, Grey (De Grey), Jerningham, | 
Kerville, Knyvett, , Paston, Pettus, | 
Spelman, and Townshend. I should not have) 
thought with Henry Gurnay, that the proportion 
of wealthy gentry and yeomany either in his day 
or at the present was small as compared to other 
counties,” 

In the seventeenth century this family 
(“ designed,” as the Scotch say, of West Bar-— 
sham and Great Ellingham) was on the wane. 
But the decay of its territorial caused the 


growth of its mercantile prosperity. Francis, - 
a sixth son of one of the latest proprietors, | _ the nt 
‘ vants, the colour of his liveries, or the menu of 
his table; but we are become in proportion 


became a merchant in London. His grandson, 
John, engaged in the silk trade in Norwich, 
and laid the foundation of the modern opulence 
of his line. The old feudal activity took the 
form of commerce, and the old feudal piety of 
Quakerism ; and thus from the loins of a rough 
old Norse viking came ultimately the practical 
zeal and eager tenderness of a Mrs, Fry! Thus 
it is that history surprises us with strange 
developments, and that the history of one 
family may be the miniature of that of a 
nation. 

This Supplement will be duly valued by the 
curious in family history, and confirms us in 
our old belief that that branch of literature 
contains within itself the capability of being 
made more generally interesting than has yet 
been thought possible. 


The Daughter of the Cedars—[La Fille des 
Cedres|. By the Author of ‘ Pericles.’ (Paris, 
Marius & Co.) 

Woman, her Mission and her Life. By Adolphe 
Monod, D.D. (New York, Sheldon & Co.) 
Select Discourses. By Adolphe Monod, Krum- 
macher, Tholuck, and Julius Miller. Trans- 
lated from the French and German by the 
Rev. H. C. Fish and D. W. Poor, D.D. (New 

York, Sheldon & Co.) 


THE first book upon our list is a specimen of the 
new school of French religious fiction; and is 
interesting as showing the reaction against the 
morbid, sensual, highly-coloured style of novels 
which have made French fiction a bye-word and 
reproach. Protestantism, if not raising its head, 
is spreading wide its roots in France: and, 
apart from all theological grounds, we rejoice 
that it is so, because the movement is charac- 
terized by a gravity and austere propriety of 
tone and feeling which is a protest against the 
gospel of self-indulgence and unbridled licence 
of self-pleasing in all its forms, which is the 
leading idea of modern French fiction. 

‘La Fille des Cedres’ does not deal in strong 
emotions nor in vivid descriptions; it is 
free from the sentimentalisms which charac- 
terize Chateaubriand and Lamartine. It is 
decidedly dry, and it would have been bet- 
ter as a work of Art if the author had been 
endowed with a dash of genius as well as 


with the grace of good intentions; but the 
book is so wholesome both in tone and ten- 
dency that we compound for the absence 
of excitement,—and, indeed, we find it a’ 
good sign that a French tale without senti-. 
mentalism can find readers. There has evi- 
dently been much reading and honest research 
into the condition of sects and parties in 
the Christian Church in the eighth century, | 
showing there have been Protestors and Dis- | 
senters from the earliest ages. The account of 
the Nestorians is interesting; and the de- | 
scription of the Second Council of Nice, held | 
in A.D. 787—at which the worship of images ' 
and the penal laws against the Iconoclasts were | 
decreed,—is exceedingly well done, although | 


| be acceptable. 


from an entirely sectarian point of view,—for, 
of course, the heroes and heroines in ‘ La Fille 
des Cédres’ are all heretics, or, as we might be 
inclined to call them, stanch Protestants; and 
the interest of the story turns on the persecu- 


_ tion they underwent at the hands of the majority, 


and how they suffered “ the loss of all things” 
for conscience sake. In these days it is im- 


possible to get up any extensive sympathy for 


a sect, however blameless it may have been. 
Differences on — of religious dogma are felt 
to be more and more the private property of 


those whom they may concern, and that it would 


be as rude to make remarks on our neighbour's 
“ persuasion” as upon the number of his ser- 


more sensitively alive to the liberty of the 
subject. We reverence the great truths which 
men hold in common more than the points of 
difference. We may not care much for the 
disputed points in ‘ La Fille des Cédres,’ as in 
this country we have settled them long ago ; 
but we rejoice that there is in France a 
and apparently increasing class of readers to 
whom writers of fiction can appeal, whose in- 
terest does not lie with scenes and characters 
which run counter to all the opinions expressed 
by the Ten Commandments. 

Adolphe Monod, whose name comes second 
on our list, was, as our readers are aware, an 
eloquent and popular French Protestant 
preacher. The translation of his best-known 
work, ‘The Mission of Woman,’ is as well 
executed as a translation can be; but the pecu- 
liar aptness and beauty of a French work always 
evaporate in translation. There is a specialit 
in French expression and French thought whic 
will lend itself to no other tongue. With all 
his eloquence, Monod does not alter our opin- 
ion that women had far better be addre as 
rational human beings, and the specialities of 
their position left to adjust themselves according 
to the laws of gravitation. Fortunately for the 
human race, good old Dame Nature is deaf to 
eloquent discourses, and goes on in her own 
way. In spite of all attempts to classify them, 
and to arrange their exact cape in the economy 
of creation, women will not w into their 
prescribed shape and make. ‘They are living 
creatures, and the laws of life are too subtle 
for philosophers or even “sound divines” to 
administer; and it must, we should think, 
be excessively exasperating to women to be 
preached to and prescribed for, as though they 
were small and easily comprehended entities, 
quite within the powers of masculine legislation 
both for their souls and bodies,—though, to be 
sure, Nature has, by way of compensation, 
given them the faculty of never minding what 
is said to them! 

The other volume—-‘Select Discourses’-— 
contains specimens of Krummacher and Tho- 
luck and Miller; and the German sermons 
are more in the English style and to English 
taste than those of the eloquent Frenchman. 
For those who like reading sermons, this Ame- 
rican volume of translations and selections will 


“NEW NOVELS. 
Eva Desmond ; or, Mutation. 3 vols. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.)—‘ Eva Desmond’ is apparently a 


‘maiden effort: the author we should 


be very young, for there is a sanguine hentliianen 
a lavishness in dealing out both joys and sorrows,— 
and, above all, a fairy-like power of achieving won- 
derful results out of inadequate means, which an 
older hand would not—could not—have devised. 
All the events have the look of castles in the air 
so easily are they raised, so very fair and i 

to behold, without the roughness and irregularity 
which mark the habitations of mortal men; and 


yet over all there is a certain air of actual life, 
marks of observation, traces of personal experience 
and investigation, a power of pourtraying things 
and people such as the author has evidently seen 
and known,—which would have been graphic were — 
it not for the dream-like air of unreality which 
pervades the whole book. The result has, how. 
ever, a certain charm for the reader, and draws 
him on through three ample volumes full of tedious 
details and long conversations and minute expla- 
nations, which clog the wheels of the story, making 
it drag heavily in many places. Eva Desmond, 
the heroine, is an Irish girl endowed with a forty- 
thousand-heroine power of perfection. That she is 
lovely goes without to say, as the French have it; 
but & cleverness fairly takes away the reader's 
breath. She sets her affections, in the first m- 
stance, on her cousin, a handsome young High- 
Church clergyman, who, as soon as he has ascer- 
tained that he has won her heart, listens to the 
voice of reason; and, on the plea that “he had 
not committed himself,” backs out of the too- 
fascinating intercourse; and, at the request of 
friends, proceeds to marry a ge hideous 
heiress, who is nearly an idiot, and has besides an 


large | hereditary taint of madness. Eva is, of course, 


very miserable, and very nearly dies; but she has 
all the rest of the novel to transact, so she gets 
well and consents to marry a young man, a won- 
derful scholar, of the Deminie Sampson type, and a 
very estimable, clever man besides, who is devotedly 
attached to her. She follows the sage advice of 
Mrs. Ellis, about the undesirableness of a woman’s 
telling the man she is about to marry about any 
predecessors there may have been in her affection. 
She says nothing at all about Ernest Clifton, but 
leaves Charles Stanhope to believe himself the 
first and entire r of her heart. Eva is not 
the least in the world in love with her husband, 
but she is, nevertheless, the good fairy of his life. 
She believes that Duty has taken the place of Love; 
and this duty she takes to be to push her husband 
on in life, to make him rise in the church. No 
man ever had such a wonder-working wife as Eva; 
but few women ever had so docile and believing a 


| husband: the moral of which is, we suppose, that 


such men are sure in the end “to be handsomely 
rewarded.” Eva’s economical powers would be the 
envy of a Chancellor of the Exchequer; and she 
beats all the housekeepers who have revealed them- 
selves in the Times, out of the field, and leaves them 
nowhere. With an income of 200/. a year, she 
keeps a horse and carriage,—she furnishes her 
parsonage with an elegance and refinement which 
enable her to receive the aristocracy and gentry, 
and not be ashamed,—she has always a rich silk 
dress and handsome Indian shawl,—goes to a ball, 
where she is the most distinguée person in the 
room, and is enabled on that occasion to take a 
complete revenge on all the grand relations who 
had interfered between her and Ernest; and her 
appearance has such an effect on her recreant lover 
that he goes home and does not speak for three 
days,—she is always elegant, always well-dressed, 
always busy (for she writes a novel: by which her 
publisher gains 700/.),—and she contrives to save 
a bag of money out of her household economies 
besides. But with all this, she goes about with a 
bleeding heart: the memory of her lost love is 
always in her thoughts; and her husband, good 
man, little dreams that, whilst she caresses him 
and makes him the happiest of mortals, the i 

of another is always present to her,—but “‘ what 
the eye does not see the heart does not grieve,” 
—and her husband ascends the Jacob’s Ladder 
of promotion till he finally sits down on the 
Bench of Bishops, and the curtain drops on the 
crowning glory of a dinner with the Queen at 
Windsor Castle,—a family of seven children and 
an adopted orphan whom Eva’s miraculous powers 
of economy have maintained at College and made 
into a clergyman! We call Eva Desmond some- 
thing like a heroine! The oat os of the book is 
however the description of Eva Desmond’s paternal 


home,—‘“‘the house begun on treble the scale it 
ought to have been,” and unfinished at the end of 
fifteen years, with the carpenter's table still stand- 
ing in the back drawing-room,—the best rooms still 
only “‘scratch coated,” and no fire-grates in half 
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the rooms. Mr. Desmond, the father, is an excel- 
lently drawn character—his self-conceit and obsti- 
nate incapacity, and the Irish pride which varnishes 
over his mistakes and beautifies all discomforts; 
— this is drawn with a freedom of hand and 
firmness of touch which promise well for the 
author’s future efforts. The other characters are 
not so well indicated. Ernest Clifton seems to 
have been combined out of two different ideas, he 
changes so completely from the first intention and 
fades away into quite another person ; it is an un- 
gracious part, and in the attempt to give him a few 
redeeming traits and to make him less contemptible, 
the effect of the whole becomes blotted and obscure. 
The other characters are mere shadows, though the 
author evidently intended them to stand for people. 
There is a good deal of facility evident in the book, 
but there is an occasional coarseness, a want of per- 
ception of the fitness of thi of what may be 
uttered and what would be better left unsaid and 
unsung. Some of the details are remarkable, and 
might have been omitted with advantage,—the 
description of Clara Neville, the ugly heiress, is a 
case in point. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The, New El Dorado; or, British Columbia. By 
Cornwallis. (Newby.)— Only a few 


months ago, and the Columbia river was little 


known, but for the stories of adventures of hunters 
on its banks. The Frazer river was still less 
known, except to those who remembered references 


* to it in books of travel. The Thompson river was, 


probably, scarcely remembered at all, and known 
only to a select few. ow, those rivers are famous ; 
especially the last two, at the confluence of which 
especially the discovery of gold has allured to the 

t crowds of men eager to fight their battle of 
metal for their spoil—when 
they can get it. We refer our readers to maps of 
this portion of America, as the best means of ob- 
taining a correct idea of the position and extent of 
British Columbia. The names they will find there 
will soon be among the sounds most familiar to us. 
Vancouver Island and the main, of which less than 
three-quarters of a century ago it was supposed to 
form an integral part, have become the stages on 
which the grand westward course of life has yet to 
develope itself. There is coal as well as gold, and 
no greater obstacles to the growth of a flourishing 
— than energy, fearlessness, and industry 

ill ultimately surmount. The Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the harbours of Vancouver will one day, 
if all go well, be connected by rail or canal; and 
civilization, extending itself, will bring our country- 
men in the Colonies face to face with the Russians, 
who have secured standing ground in the north- 
west of America. Victoria, the capital of Van- 
couver, is looked upon by anticipation as the Liver- 

l of the Pacific ; and from the American Mount 
lympus, on the south of the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, seers are discoursing and prophets are fore- 
telling the wondrous changes yet to be accom- 
plished,—when Desolation Sound shall echo with 
the shouts of joyous companies, and Rascals’ Vil- 
lage be the seat of honesty, ready-money business, 
and church- With respect to the volume of 
Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis, we may say of it, that it 
is a good specimen of “‘ book-making.” One half 
is a fair compilation, giving us a atest of the 
country and the Company, whose charter will so 
soon expire ; with details of its trade, of the natural 
aspects of the locality, and sketches of the Indians 
by whom it is inhabited. This may have been done at 
home; and we cannot say of the personal adven- 
tures here detailed that they could not have been 
as easily imagined as experienced. Taking these 
details for as veracious as they profess to be, we do 
not find them either new or exciting ; but there is 
enough of information in the volume to render it 
acceptable to those who really know little or nothing 
about it. 

A Larger Grammar of the Tamil Language. In 
both its Dialects. By the Rev. G. U. Pope. 
(Madras, Hunt.)—This Grammar, written for the 
students in the Madras University, and dedicated 
to Lord Harris, first Chancellor of that University, 
and Governor of Madras, is an advance upon the 

i by the same 


author, and presents technicalities and difficulties 
not to be found in those simpler works. The first 
part is written in the form of. question and answer, 
with short examples interspersed ; with exercises to 
show how far the student has understood the rules. 
The second part is the strictly native Tamil Gram- 
mar, containing the Nanmil of Pavanandi, a work 
which affords much insight into the Tamil mode of 
thought. We translate a short extract, in which 
the different classes of pupils are described :—“ A 
swan and a cow; Soil and a t; A pot with a 
hole in it; A goat and a buffalo and the web of 
a cocoa-nut tree: these represent the first, second, 
and lowest class of pupils.” Lest our readers 
should be puzzled to extract the pith of this sen- 
tentious comparison, we help them to the explana- 
tion, which is not to be found in the book. 
swan is said by Hindd writers to be able to sepa- 
rate milk from water, when those two fluids are 
mixed together ; the cow is diligent in browsing, in 
order to ruminate at leisure. then represent 
the ee and reflective pupils, or the 
first class. e soil produces only in proportion to 
its culture, and the t repeats merely what it 
is told. We need not explain how these represent 
pupils of the second class. The words of the in- 
structor pass into one ear of the worst class of 
pupils and out at the other, as fluid passes through 
a pot with a hole in it. Equally unprofitable is 
teaching to the pupil who, like the goat, is perpe- 
tually skipping from one master to another, and 
from this system to that; or he who, like the 
buffalo, stirring up the mud before drinking, con- 
fuses his lesson before acquiring it. Lastly, the 
learner who loses the best of every lecture is like 
the web of the cocoa-nut, through which all but 
the refuse is strained. He, too, belongs to the 
third class. It will be seen that the lover of para- 
bles will have abundant means of gratifying his 
taste, and of acquiring Tamil at the same time ; 
and to him we commend the book. 

Landscape Photography. By Joachim Otté. 
(Hardwicke.)—The author informs us that he has 
written this book ‘‘to supply & want at present 
much felt by the tyro in photography,” and he 
proceeds to inform us, that “‘ there is no book by 
the assistance of which alone young photographers 
can start on their journeyings, and without further 
instructions rely on taking pictures in the field.” It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Otté should have 
written this passage. His book gives very clear 
descriptions of the various processes adapted for 
landscape photography, but in no respect clearer 
than those which are to be found in a dozen other 
manuals; but these will never enable a young man 
buying a camera obscura and chemicals to be cer- 
tain of success. In photography, as in every other 
department of Art or Science, success is only to be 
secured by labour. Mr. Otté has felt this, and he 
subsequently adds:—‘‘ It is, however, much easier 
to promise success in the actual production of pho- 
tographs mechanically perfect, than by any written 
directions, however carefully , to insure 
artistically meritorious works.” o the young 
student of the art we can recommend ‘ Landscape 
Photography’ as a very useful guide; but he must 
work diligently at home before he can hope to be 
successful in the field. 

** Poetry,” says Mr. T. Mitchell, M.A., author 
of Palestine Revisited (Webster), ‘‘may be termed 
the most delicate creation of literature. It is a 
field which no author can enter, except for the 

of filling up some unperceived void.” 
ay to h means hard to practise. Mr, Mit- 
chell has chosen to open the field-gate,—yet, despite 
of his dogmatic “‘can,” we cannot perceive that he 
has filled any void, even as tiny as the trace 
scratched amid the roots of by a lark’s foot. 
He may be sensible in his intentions, but he is 
dolefully commonplace in their execution. His 
thoughts do not get much beyond the poetry, 
implied in such descrip ions of nature as, “‘ Day is 
light ; night is dark.” Let us illustrate by two 
verses. — 
ON A VILLAGE CHURCH, NEAR THE SEA. 

Time-honored pile, relic of former days, 

Within whose walls our ancestors of yore 

Their fervent prayers to Heav'n were wont to raise, 

And the great Saviour of mankind adore. 


Would that some tier, holier mine, 

Were tuned in thy et 

as he gazes 

urously w 

Would aot contrast ‘twixt crowd, 

When this short life is ended, peaceful lie? se 
The void to be filled by such rhymesters as Mr. 
Mitchell exists in “the field” of their own self- 
knowledge. 

Poems. By An Architect, (Hardwicke),—who 
publishes them (saith his Preface), because having 
talked a good deal of nonsense during his life, he 
thinks it as well to offer something more sincere 
in print, for compensation’s sake,—are, by some 
steps, higher in the scale of worth than the verses 


The | just dismissed. ‘Sigurd the Dane,’ a rude Northern 


ballad, though not to compare with similar ballads 
by Mr. Motherwell (the last too much neglected), 
has still something of the storm and the sternness 
befitting a legend of the Sea-Kings. ‘ The Deserted 
Shrine’ is of a sweeter, Southern melancholy.— 

I stood among the 

Beside an old dese shrine, 

Dark cypresses sprung up close by, 

Round which in wild luxuriancy 
Hung a thick clustering vine. 


The rich brown valley spread below, 
Encircled with a mountain 

And softly flew the breezes by, 

Like sounds of distant psalmody, 
With spirit-haunted breath. 


O’er votive garlands, lo 

The timid, graceful lizard rept 

The ground with ivy was o’erlain, 

To shield the spot from step profane, 

Where love and sorrow prayed and wept. 
The fourth verse stops us, as being feebly prosaic. 
The beginning of ‘The Withe Tree,’ also, is 
picturesque. e requisite for his art wanting to 
our “ Architect” is neither fancy nor feeling, but 
constructive and sustaining power,—without which 
no creation (as he need scarcely be reminded), be 
it tall as the Fonthill Tower, or transparen 
fantastic as the spire of St.-Denis, can stan 
“To dream” ensures the materials for poetry,— 
“to do” makes the poet. 

Cromarty: being a Tourist’s Visit to the Birth- 
place of Hugh Miller. By Nicholas Dickson. 
(Glasgow, Murray.)—All that is good in this book, 
and that is a very large portion of it, belongs to 
Hugh Miller. George the Third gave the timbers 
of a French man-of-war (a prize) to the elder 
Astley, who therewith erected the old ble 
Theatre, and Mr. Astley might as well have l 
himself the grower of the wood as Mr. Dickson 
might call himself the author of a book, the only 
sound materials in which come from Hugh Miller. 

The Monks of Kilerea—[Lcs Moines de Kileré. 
Poéme-ballade, traduit de l’ Anglais}. By the Che- 
valier de Chatelain. (Pickering.)—The greater 
his practice the more skilful and ready and truthful 
his hand—is a remark we are justified in making, 
after examining the Chevalier’s former translations 
and comparing therewith the agreeable volume 
before us. The original is, a known to 
most of our readers, and this French rendering of 
it is very remarkable for a fidelity of form and 
spirit which the Chevalier must at times have found 
it more than usually difficult to preserve. It isa 
book, too, well adapted to the iarities—that 
is, the peculiar beauties—of the Pickering editions. 

Church of England Monthly Review. (Bell & 
Daldy.)—It is not our custom to criticize critiques, 
or to do more than register the titles of periodicals 
whose province is more purely theological. The 
review before us, however, is so frank and fearless 
in tone, its spirit is so wisely ive, and its 
articles seem to be marked by such manifest ability, 
that we willingly give sentence in its favour. 
volume for the year consists of fifty-one essays and 
reviews—on preaching, education, family life, 
workhouses and women’s work, crime, and the 
state of the streets, with interesting biographical 
notices. The work is-under a new direction, and 
is every way deserving of encouragement. 

Senn slight educational miscellanies claim a 
line of notice. The Proper Use of Shall and Will 
fully Explained, by the Rev. John Fander (Nutt), 
—The Small Boys’ Mythological Primer in Rhyme, 
by E. A. (Wyand & Son),—The Little Philosopher; 
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from Anatomy and Physiology—facts from the Garden -_ 
the Field—and facts from all sources and for everybody— 


némonique history France, ek 
Madame Bertini (Dolan & Co.)—Our Meurn- will 1st.— 
dna Customs from a religious newspaper London : & Loox, 


sere f a reform in mod 
eral practices.— “a Theological Book is 


a phiet containing a by Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, on Theological Censorship in Mechanics’ 


Institute Libraries. It is only n to — 
tion a reprint (Stanford) of Mr. Bright’s 

speech on ‘Legislation and Policy for 
of the Isthmus of Suez Canal (Clay), Mr. Robert 


‘Messrs. have reprinted from the 
Times’ Mr. G. W. Cooke’s letters on China,— 
and Vol. I. of a new edition of Disraeli’s Curiosities 

Literature,—also an enlarged edition of Mr. 
ie Art ‘of Taming Horses.—Mr. Bohn has 
added to his “Standard Library” Lord King’s 
Life of Locke,—to his “ Historical Library” Vol. 
IV. of Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence,—and to 
his “Illustrated Library” Vol. II. of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso.—Of new editions we have Mar. 
garet Percival, by the Author of ‘Amy Herbert’ 
(Longmans), —Saintine’s Piceiola, with English 
notes, by Dr. Dubuc (Whittaker),—-and Mangnall’s 
Historical and Miscellaneous Questions (Hardwicke). 
—We have, reproduced from Magazines, Vol. II. 
of Tales from ‘ Blackwood’ (Blackwood),— Leaves 
from Lakeland, by J. Payn (Hamilton),—and 
Rosa’s Summer (Masters).—-The fol- 
lowing have come to second editions :—The History 
of the British Empire in India, by E. Thornton, Esq. 
(Allen & Co.),—Hicklin’s Handbook to Llandudno 
(Whittaker),— Physic and its Phases: a Didactic 
Poem, by Alciphron (Simpkin),— Hours of Sun and 
Shad-, by Ude Montgomery (Partridge),— Dates 
in Daniel and the Revelation, by E. T. Eyton 
(Houlston),—and Family Prayers for a Fortnight, 
by the Rev. R. (Wertheimn).—The fourth 
edition of Tegetmeier’s Manual of Domestic Eco- 
nomy (Groombridge) is now out. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ]—“‘IS IT A FACT?” Is it a truth 


—a reality—a thing to be relied upon? Such are the 
questions daily asked upon all sorts of to , great and 
small. Next to the to grasp a fact, the diffi od 


of finding 
“FACTS FO 


te 
information upon almost every subject of in “Asa 
volume of current facts—facts from the y bom, ~ A and 
Literature—facts from Commerce and Manufactures—facts 


PULPIT POLITICAL LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
THE ceremony of divine worship at the Tuileries 
is, in reality, one of the t bits of dissipation 
of the Parisian week. e ceremony is one of full 
dress and opera-glasses ; and when the entire audi- 
ence, or congregation, are in their places, scented, 
polished, well-behaved,—some contemplating their 
distant friends or remarkable strangers through 
their glasses, others discussing matters of interest 
in a subdued tone, and a select few carrying on 
very quiet, unostentatious, but unmistakeable 
flirtations,—then takes place an act of decided 
worship. The voice of an official announces the 
coming of their Imperial Majesties, and the august 
ce is acknowledged with greater demon- 
stration of respect than is awarded by the worship- 
pers to the Lord of Heaven and of Earth. Ex- 
quisite music and a short sermon bring the cere- 
mony to a satisfactory close. 
On these occasions, however, the sermons are 


not the less significant for being short; and, per- 


haps, of all those which have been preached before, 
to, or at the Emperor of the French, none have 
been so significant as those of Father Ventura—a 
priest and missionary of wide celebrity, great 
earnestness, tremendous purpose, unusual daring, 
and corresponding dullness. ‘This father preached 
a course of sermons in presence of the Emperor and 
Empress in the chapel of the Tuileries, during the 
Lent of 1857. Then, as now, there was no liberty 
of the press in France, but the preacher understood 
that there was, and very properly, a certain liberty 
of the pulpit; and a clerical gentleman might dis- 
cuss the future political system of France, as sug- 
gested by himself, when a literary gentleman dared 
not allude to, much less invent one. 

The sermons thus delivered by Father Ventura 
have been published in a collected form, under the 
comprehensive head of ‘Le Pouvoir Politique 
Chrétien,’ and, as a literary work containing some 
very extraordinary views, and ways of putting 
them, may claim a word of notice and of record in 
this portion of our paper. The book is, in fact, a 
party manifesto. It is the pronunciamiento of a 
class who would fain carry us back to the days of 
Hildebrand, and bring us all under the discipline 
of Gregory the Seventh. 

The Emperor was, we believe, pon during 
the preaching of the whole series of sermons com- 

ised within the 600 pages of the published volume. 

is is the substance of what the preacher im- 
pressed upon him,—for it was all directed to the 
one august t individual, with singular seriousness and 
simplicity. Even on those never-smiling features 
something like the beginning of a smile formed and 
passed away as the Emperor listened to the pro- 
positions of the er, who was proclaiming a 
new Concordat with the established political power. 
Father Ventura was compelled to notice the old 
Concordat; but he did this with small pleasure. 
He could not but acknowledge that thereby France 
had concluded long struggles by a great triumph ; 
that therewith the French Church was independent 
of the domination of Rome; that the State had 


rights, duties, and 
privileges; but that there was a well-defined line 
between spiritual and temporal which the Church 
could not pass, nor the State efface, save provoked 
or invoked by the Church. With all this, an 
alliance of the two was existent, but by its terms 
the legislator kept to his tribune, and the priest to 
the temple ;—union of conscience and law; teaching 
charity and toleration. “It is all nonsense,” is the 
substantial comment thereon of Father Ventura. 
The world, he thinks, has been shaken, and France 
especially made shipwreck under it. If you would 
restore halcyon days, you must re-establish the 
4 arp law of the eleventh century, when Kings 

eld power of the Popes, the State was within the 
Church,—when there was Theocracy instead of 
“ Ceesarism,” and an ecclesiastical in place of a 
secular Code. 
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tho 
ened rit, the Revolution in the grave of the 
Empire because Napoleon the First had, at least, 
re-erected the altars overthrown by the Republic. 

because it set the State 


Philippe was trampled out because it tyrannized 
= over priest and peo ons decried confession, 


safed as a miracle, a Christian safeguard, and 
blessing ! 
the Emperor—was the shout of this new Empire 
when it was miraculously raised from the tomb, 
and its throne was established in righteousness, 
and its mission was signified to it by the Almighty, 
amid pyramids of angels and reverberating eehoes 
from countless celestial ! 

The new Empire, remarked Father V entura—and 
Napoleon the Third listened with an air as if he 
were profoundly edified—can only exist by identi- 
fying itself with Catholicism. Its sceptre must be 
subordinate to that of God (held by his vicegerent), 
and to the laws promulgated under that superior 
sceptre; and there must (strange word !) be another 
resurrection, that of Theocracy. Then, remember- 
ing that naval matters are subjects of interest just 
now, he risks himself upon a nautical simile, and 
observes that as in a fleet every ship making for 
port has a captain with power re in him, but 
who must obey the si of direction thither given 
by the admiral’s vessel, so every king and emperor, 
pilot as each may be at his own helm, must (if he 
would not cut a sorry figure before a ‘naval court- 
martial) obey the signals for sailing hoisted out to 
him occasionally by the great Admiral who sails 

in St. Peter's bark! Father Ventura solemnl 
—otlnart the Emperor that, unless he took 
orders from the good old Admiral at Rome, his 
ship was not worth insurance! Napoleon the 
Third smiled—very nearly; and, at the end of 
that instructive sermon, asked the preacher to 
luncheon. 

We trust that the Father keeps a good journal, 
and that our grandchildren, at all events, may 
know what at that déjedner a la fourchete 
The monarch probably had something banteri 
say on the proposal to batter down all m io 
principles and systems, and to erect those vof the 
middle on their ruins,—to make of the King- 
dom of God a kingdom of this world,—and to 
make of the Pope, that is of a church, the one, sole, 
irresponsible monarch of the universe! King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords! 

“Why not?” asks the Father; “what has the 
world done by rejecting all this?” He does not 
pause for a reply, but putting his hand on your 


mouth, kindly = one for you. “‘ By rejecting 
vod he says, making kings independent of 
pes, and aff ‘ding people liberty under kings, 


_ world has only inaugurated the Pagan law of 
the Caligulas and the Domitians; which we do not 
| very well understand, but which the Father illus- 
trates by saying that ever since kings have been 
freed of the loving, paternal superiority of the sg 
they have only been tyrants to their people, 
that people have been nothing else than the assas- 
sins of their kings ;—which we altogether den 
There are only three su ies—that of the 
People, King, or Pope. t of the first, even 


considering a people obedient to constitutional 
laws, he defines as a supremacy of Hell; that of 
the second, taking in view only the monsters of 
monarchy, he describes as slavery to nations ; that of 
the last, a blessing,—wealth, power, love, harmony, 
happiness here and a greater felicity hereafter, to 
monarchs and tomen. Only acknowledge the last 


“‘ Ecce adsum/”—said the preacher to - 


or, the Science of Pamiliar Things; by Thomas Tate _The Father demonstrates the accuracy of his 
of’ by views by his interpretation of history. See,” he 
exclaimed,—and exclaims as loudly in his book. 
The French monarchy perished because French 
sovereigns cared more for the Gallican than the 
Roman Church. Down went the Republican 
f government, because Satan, and not the Pope, 
was the authority it worshipped. The first French 
above the Church,—and the _ of Louis- 
exactly so did the Empire rise from the grave, and 
men looked upon another RESURRECTION, vouch- 
| 
Bro. la. 6d, | 
5a. cl. 
, cr. 8vo. Ga. 
0. 408. cl. 
utes, 1858, royal Svo. 8a. 6d. 
Beginners, Part 1, 12mo. 9d. 
ornwa)llis’s New El Dorado, or British Columbia, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Ryle’s Thoughts on the Gospe 
Smed 
Sues emancipated itself from the oppression of the 
| 
VERY BODY, ib ated with 1,000 En 
gravings. This book is a perfect encyclopadia of usefu 
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pu , burn the Classics, shut out another 
fight or two,—only let kings and nations confess 


that they are ing, know nothing, are capable 
of deciding nothing, of learning nothing, of under- 
ing nothing, believing nothing, but as they 


are bidden by the Pope,—and then universal 
felicity and content, and good living, and a 
bread, and pleasant literature, and peace, will 

have its reign established for ever! The preacher 
only sees two obstacles in the way, but those, of 
course, well-intentioned nations and high-minded 
monarchs will at once sacrifice. Those obstacles 
are, modern literature and classical learning. For 
universities where Cicero is read, and literary 
j which reflect the form and fashion of the 
“letters” of the day, Father Ventura has no 
mercy. He would object to our being received 
by the stupendous Admiral aboard the St. Peter, 
even if we made submission ; and rather uncivilly 
designates all such as “ genuine physicians of the 
devil who prepare poison, heedlessly, for the de- 
struction of youth,”—‘‘ You are Satan’s head 
cooks!” exclaims the Father, ‘‘ and you serve up to 
him this same youth, to be devoured!” This is 
not polite, Father Ventura; but it is as polished | 
as it is true, wise, or reasonable; and may be passed | 
by, as the whole series of discoveries may, as the 
visionary dreams of a heated brain, and the plead- 
ing of an advocate who is doing his utmost to 
destroy the cause he has been retained to defend. 
As a singular literary work connected with singular 
social features in the Imperial chapel at the | 
Tuileries, this episode in the Lent of 1857 warrants 
our brief allusions ;—our readers may find as much | 
interest therein as the Emperor did amusement. | 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples, Aug. 28. | 
SALERNO has possessed a special interest for the | 
British public during the last six months. It has | 
been the scene of the imprisonment of two of our | 
countrymen, and the site of a political trial, 
containing as many extraordinary details as any 
trial perhaps that was ever brought before a Court, 
even in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Let us 
leave, however, the political phases of the city; for, 
truth to tell, Il am wearied of them, and would much 
rather indulge in putting together some of my 
gleanings by the way. From Naples to Nocera 
a railway has been — for some years ; for, as 
Nocera is a grand depdét for troops, it was strate- 
| useful; and most modern improvements 
the Two Sicilies are suggested by such conside- 
rations. The line has, however, been recently 
opened to La Cava, and thence to Salerno. It is 
being continued with some hopes of its being 
completed in four or five years, God willing, and 
the King also, as his subjects might be disposed 
to say. It was on one of the very many trips 
which I have been compelled to make to Salerno, 
during the last six months, that, on arriving at 
Angri and Pagani, I found the stations crowded 
with people, principally of the lower classes, and 
in every stage of hilarity. Talking as none but 
Italians can talk, and shouting and singing, they 
all made a rush at the carriages, and with utter 
disregard to distinctions of first, second, or third 
class, soon filled up every vacant cranny. The 
church bells, which were ringing stoutly, and those 
** maledette” little bombs, which are used — 
and 


where in Italy to deafen people and celebrate 
honours of the only true faith, were tinkli 
popping og! as if delighted with the joviality of 
crowds, It was a curious and yet a jolly scene, 
which became more so as we advanced. an 
cocks’ feathers, or coloured feathers of 


as may be more 
Thus we travelled to the end of the journey. Some 
religious féte, it was obvious, was being celebrated; 
and these were the devotees from the mpg or 

i an to 


their 
souls with devotion. ‘‘ Whose festa is it?” 


I asked of one of the party.—‘ Why, don’t you 


know? "Tis the festa of the Madonna delleGalline!” 
—‘* Madonna delle Galline !” I repeated ; “‘ what 
Madonna can that be? I have heard of a hundred 
Madonnas since I have been in Italy, all wor- 
shipped by the era ie were separate 
existences, but 1 never heard of the Ma- 
donna of the Hens.” —‘‘ What can the title mean?” 
l asked again.—‘‘ Oh!” said my informant, “‘ she 
is a most miraculous Madonna, and is so called, 
‘of hens,’ because when her statue is carried in 
procession through the city every Christian throws 
a hen, or some other bird, at her; and what 

her to be miraculous is, that none of the birds fly 
away,—all rest upon the statue. I have seen as 
many as fifty at a time light upon her, and remain 
there as steady as a church. You may laugh, signor, 
but it is perfectly true; and nothing short of a miracle 
could effect this..—La Cava, where the railway at 
present terminates, and where the carriages dis- 
gorged the motley crowd we had recently taken 
up, is a large and thriving place, containing within 
its immediate district and under its dependency 
no fewer than 365 hamlets. During the last year, 
in which interval of time it has been connected 
with Naples by railway, its commerce and its 
population have greatly increased; and another 
argument, if any were wanted, has been pre- 
sented to His ‘‘ Adored Majesty” in favour of 
steam travelling, but the fear is that the facts may 
operate in another direction. . The line is now 
being carried on to Salerno, but though a great 
number of hands are at work, it appeared to me— 
to use an old English proverb—as if there were 
great cry and little wool. At present one gallops 
down behind three horses to Salerno at a break-neck 
pace in about half-an-hour. On the Sunday de- 
voted to the Madonna delle Galline it was that, 
on entering Salerno, I met the Intendente and the 
Archbishop in full fig coming out to worship an- 
other Madonna not far from the city. Perhaps 
ecclesiastical rivalry had started here in opposi- 
tion to the Madonna delle Galline, for it can 
searcely be understood how great is the competi- 
tion which arises between the priests and people 
of various localities as to who possesses the most 
beautiful church, supports the most spicy féte, or 
worships the most miraculous saint or virgin. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that it is a 
wonderful Madonna who in the neighbourhood of 
Salerno attracts crowds of worshippers. For is 
there not a large openipyg in the earth near the 
city’—and does not water rise in it on the vigil of 
her féte?—and does it not continue to flow all the 
day of the festivity —and does it not cease as cer- 
tainly when the féte is over’? Here, then, devotion 
assumes another phase, and instead of tricking 
itself in cocks’ feathers, takes clothes and bathes 
them in the holy water, using them as swathing 
bands, laves its limbs also; and, in fact, revels and 
wallows in sanctity for several days. I am not 
aware that the ablutions are said to be a specific 
for any particular malady, but rather for that very 
general and comprehensive one called dirt. Salerno 
is the second city in the continental part of the 
Two Sicilies, and yet its trade is confined to shop- 
keepers, The construction of a mole would convert 
it into a very tolerable port; and perhaps a portion 
only of the earthquake subscriptions, which will be 
directed to the repair of churches and monasteries, 
would make Salerno a flourishing commercial town. 
Of thé probability of such an appropriation of the 
public funds, and of the degree of intelligence 
which prevails in Salerno, you may judge from the 
following facts. The city was still ringing, on my 
first visit to it this year, with the fearful intelh- 
gence of the loss of # most sacred relic, the tooth 
of St. Matthew. What might not be expected !— 
another earthquake /—another revolution? Even 
a constitution, thought the priests, for a more 
signal mark of the Protector Saint's displeasure 
could scarcely have been given. They sought for 


. | it in all directions, but nowhere was it to be found, 


the excommunication in the streets of Salerno; but 
i , I believe, by the Intendente, 
of what j 


second city of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, “ A] 


di qua del Faro,” not one political, 
scientific, or literary, is published. nae conus 
category as were cards by a 
pious uncle of my own, “ Devil’s books.” In the 
beginning of the summer another was, 
and literary character. Two priests had been 
pressed into the administration of it, and they and 
the advocates were to support it; but all to no use. 
After waiting a long time for the recovery of the 
Intendente, with whom rested the decision, a. 
refusal was given, and the project now rests with 


the thousand other abortions of this : 
is it refused?”—No direct answer : 


superior order.” He must be very young, therefore, 
who expects any great improvement in the “Two 
Sicilies.” Perhaps the most thriving and beautiful 
spot in the neighbourhood of the city is a little 
manufacturing village settled by Swiss and Ger- 
mans on the road which leads to Avellino. It is 
a kind of oasis, and in its evident industry and 
ee y gives sure indications of a foreign hand. 

ere is a cleanliness about it which is unexcep- 
tionable. The houses have another type than those 
about them; the beauty which surrounds them is 
not simply that of nature, but is partly the work of 
man; in fact it is the work of men who, though 
they live under Neapolitan laws, breathe and act. 
more freely than Neapolitans, and are less impeded. 
in carrying out ideas of a foreign and a superior 
birth. A slave can neither originate nor perfect : 
it will take a free man to do either. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the site on 
which Salerno is built, under shelter of a crescent 
of hills, and at the commencement of a vast plain. 
This latter circumstance, however, leads me to 
doubt very much whether at certain seasons of the 
year it can be very healthy. The further, indeed, 
one enters on that plain the greater are the indica- 
tions that present themselves of malaria—sunken 
cheeks, languid eyes, yellow skins, and swollen 
stomachs. Even in the winter I met with many 
of these poor creatures in the streets of Salerno, 
seeking for charity or medical relief. In fact, 
malaria is the curse of the neighbourhood. A 
druggist, long settled in the city, told me that in 
three months he had sold seven hundred ounces of 
quinine, and, supposing that every druggist sold 
the article at the same rate, it will not be difficult 
to imagine the ravages which this fearful malady 
commits, for the population of Salerno is small, and 
that of the neigkbourhood very scanty. 

The man whom I hired as cicerone during my 
visits to Salerno, like a faithful and loving subject, 
had served His Majesty for some years in the 
army; but, for some unaccountable reason or 
other, he seemed to have transferred a portion of 
the reverence due to the sovereign to myself. 
‘My Lord is come,” was the mode in which he 
always announced my arrival at the hotel.”— 
** Would Lordship condescend to do this or 
that.”—‘‘ Was my Lordship well” ;—in short, he 
made me every inch a lord. Yet, as this is but a 
kind of generic title for all Anglo-Saxons in the 
South of Italy, I bore my honours as a matter of 
course. The secret of his immense reverence, 
however, came out one day during one of our many 
rambles in the neighbourhood. “ Levatemi una 
difficolta, my Lord,” said the cicerone, awakening 
from a brown study, as we were ing up to the 
castle. “It is true, is it not, that every milord 
has ten ships of war?”—‘“ Ten ships of war,” I 
replied, “ why who told you that stuff?” —“ There 
are many respectable people in Salerno who believe 
so,” hesaid; ‘‘and for my part I do so thoroughly.” 


more firmly than he, and a 
—in short, I never doubted it.” So that I found 
that under the title of Milord I had been addressed 
as a kind of sea-king with a number of three-deckers. 
at my disposal, and, for what I know, my white- 

i fleet might have been expected every moment 
turning round the point from Amalfi. Of course, 


dignity was lowered in the estimation 
his bow made a less acute angle ; 


| 
| 
various kinds of birds, in their hats ; and most had —‘* Well, who are these wiseacres who eve 
some musical instrument, as a tambour, jew’s-harp, such nonsense!”—‘‘ Why, milord, there is Doctor 
guitar, or fiddle: so that, between screaming, sing- ——, and the ne of an hotel and his wife 
ing, and playing, such a disturbance was created 
and at last they cursed the sacrilegious thieves on 
the high altar. A wish was expressed to declare 
their declaration of so fearful a calamity might have. 
es | As a pendant to this, I must state that in the 
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but the deep mortification was sustained under the 
consciousness of having told the truth. My title, 
however, remains the same. In Salerno, I am 
always Milord, though Burke will scarcely be dis- 
to acknowledge my rights. When a man 

seen the Cathedral, and the Castle, the Espla- 
nade, and the Swiss manufacturing villages, he has 
seen all in or around Salerno that is worth looking 
at. There is a curious struggle going on between 
the medizval and the modern, which is conducted 
with more or less good taste. What might have 
been a handsome church is cleaned but not im- 
proved by whitewash—streets so narrow that you 
could shake hands across them, and pant for breath 
in them, lead into large open streets. Dirt abounds 
everywhere, as it does in every Neapolitan city, 
for, strange to say, that in a country where the 
Government affects to be so moral, the eye is 
offended at every corner with indecencies so gross 
that a Northerner can scarcely conceive them pos- 
sible. One tithe of the trouble that is taken to hunt 


down a political suspect, would defend every sense 
from being disgusted, and do more for morality than | 
all the sermons of the clergy; but the odours of | 
sanctity are too much venerated in this country to | 
be thus neutralized. As to the spirit which rests | 
upon this, the second city in the Empire, it is that 
of profound repose. Eternal sleep seems to have 
settled down upon it—even the electric telegraph | 
goes to sleep at twenty-four o'clock, and from that 
time, till some hours after midnight, all communi- | 
cation with Naples is closed. My only surprise is | 
that it is not permitted its siesta at mid-day. | 
Enough and too much of Salerno, which I now , 
leave on my return to Naples. In the carriage is , 
one of the beneficent promoters of the -setennnenn 
sleep, to wit, a priest, and by his side is a layman, : 
who has imbibed his spirit. We spoke of the 
earthquake, and of one of the many shocks which 
had been felt on the day before. ‘‘ That of the 16th : 
December was awful,” said his reverence, “and | 
pone but St. Januarius could have saved us from 
it.”—“‘ True enough,” replied his echo, ‘‘ we have 
a great deliverer, and this last was a mighty 
miracle !”—“ Yes,” continued the priest, ‘‘ God 
has chastised us well for the sins of 1848. There 
was the wine malady, and the blight of the corn, 
and the failure of the tomatas, and the earthquake, 
and now again the eruption. These are all the 
consequences of 1848!” The matter was not worth 
disputing; and so I left his reverence to the enjoy- 
ment of his dreams; but he is drawn from nature, 
and he is the true type of that class who have 
thrown Italy into sleep and sit like an incubus 
en its bosom. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE preparations for the coming Meeting of the 
British Association in Leeds, which commences on 
the 22nd inst., are proceeding with great spirit. 
The sittings of the Association will take place in 
the magnificent Town Hall, recently inaugurated 
by Her Majesty, and ample accommodation will 
be found for all the Sections within the building. 
The great Central Room, which is richly decorated 
and of noble proportions, will be set apart for the 
conversazion’ and other evening meetings ; and 
here, on the Wednesday evening, Prof. Owen, the 
President, will deliver his opening Address. The 
inhabitants of the town seem determined that 
nothing shall be wanting on their part to render 
the meeting interesting and attractive to their dis- 
tinguished visitors. The public bodies have resolved 
to throw open their respective institutions to all 
members, and a large number of the leading 
manufacturers offer free access to their works. A 
highly interesting Exhibition of the Industrial Pro- 
ducts of the town has been organized in the Cloth 
Hall, with a special view to the Meeting of the 
Association, which will also be open to Members, 
and which well illustrates the great variety of 
trades for which Leeds is remarkable. Private 
hospitality is being offered on a scale commensurate 
with the size and wealth of the place, and the 
Leeds Club will extend its privileges to all non- 
resident members. Amongst the distinguished 
men who have already signified their intention of 


being t, we may name Prof. Owen, Sir John 
Sate, Lloyd, W. Hopkins, 


Whewell, W. Fairbairn, Esq., Sir R. I. Murchison, | 
General Sabine, R. Stephenson, Esq., Sir P. De) 
Malpas Grey . xm Lord Enniskillen, Sir W. | 
Hamilton, Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, R. Monckton 
Milnes, Esq., M.P., Sir B. Brodie, and Prof. Phil- 
lips. Amongst the attractions of the week will be | 
the two evening discourses by Profs. Phillips and 
Owen, on the Ironstones of Cleveland and the. 
Fossil aay of Australia; two Conversazioni | 
in the Great Hall, at one of which a large collection | 
of microscopes, contributed by the leading micro- | 
scopists of the north of England, will be astriking 
feature ; a Photographic Exhibition, which will be- 
displayed in some of the Town Hall rooms; and a 
Flower Show in the grounds surrounding the fine | 
ruins of Kirkstall Abbey, about three miles from 
Leeds. Excursions have been arranged for the 
Thursday after the Meeting to Bolton Abbey and | 
Wharfdale, to the district embracing Malham, 
Gordale, and Ingleborough, so interesting to the 
geologist and naturalist,—to Harrogate and Foun- 
tains Abbey, which will afford strangers an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the finest Yorkshire 
scenery. Judging from the present state of the 
preparations and the number of communications 
already announced, the Leeds Meeting bids fair | 
fully to equal most of its predecessors both in sci-_ 
entific interest and general attractions. 

William Weir is a name which may not be known | 
to the world at large; but, three days ago it was 
worn by as honest, truthful, and genuine a man 
as that world at large could produce; and now he 
who answered thereto answereth no more, and again 
one of the great intellectual labourers has gone to 
his rest, dying, as it were, at his post, leaving to. 
those who survive him for a while, much sorrow and 
a bright example. Mr. Weir was editor of the 
Daily News ; had occupied that honourable 
position since the death of Mr. Hunt in 1854, and 
he had maintained it with such straightforwardness 
of spirit, such honesty of principle, such vigour and 
such courtesy, as to win for himself not only the 
affection of his friends and colleagues, but the respect. 
and admiration of his political opponents. For about | 
thirty years he had pursued with honour and ad- 
vantage a literary and political career in his native 
country, Scotland, first, and subsequently in Eng- 
land ;—beginning that career when he was about 
twenty-five years old, and after a brief essay of the 
legal profession at the Scottish bar. He was a man 
of great endowments, of strong natural sense, of 
gentle heart,—a learned, a modest, and a wise man; 
—in the ranks of literature there was not a nobler 
or more unassuming soldier than he; and if the 
nearest and dearest to him may look on his grave 
with weeping eyes, they may turn from it too with 
a mournful pride in their aching hearts. | 

The result of tests recently made at Valentia, 
induces the conclusion that the defect in the Atlan- 
tic Cable is a loss of insulation at about 220 statute 
miles from the shore. The cable is supposed to 
have been injured by being too rapidly let out when > 
crossing the mountain range which divides the | 
depths of the Atlantic from the comparatively 
shallow water nearer the Irish coast. Mr. Henley | 
hopes to render the line again serviceable by the 
use of his powerful magneto-electric machines : the 
damage is, however, very serious; and the pro- 
spects of quick and effectual repair uncertain. 

In the new Adelphi Theatre we are promised 

i better than mere ornamentation,— 

namely, safe and ample means of egress in case of 
fire. We have long wanted an A®dile or any other 
magistrate with authority to look to these things. 
Only last year there was an alarm of fire at the 
Princess's. Thecalmness and presence of mind of 
Mrs. C. Kean prevented a panic;—had the i 
got too suddenly a-head to be restrained, what an | 
awful calamity might have followed! That alarm 
ought to have drawn attention to the subject gene- 
rally. There are theatres in London so ill-con- 
structed for egress, that enjoyment is as impossible 
before a fire may break out as would be | 
afterwards. Some one has said that most theatres 
have been burned down, are occasionally burning | 
down, or are, in the perilous nature of thi 
be burned down. Cannot the law so over! 


— ee any night destroy a 
eatre 

The remarks we made on Bowdler's eo ey 
have called forth the following on e - 


xpurgated edi. 
tions generally, and on Gilfillan’s edition of Prior’s 


Poems :—‘‘ I fully agree in the spirit of your late 


'remarks on expurgated editions. We are surely 


sometimes more nice than wise. The last work to 
which I have seen the process of expurgation a 
plied is Watts’s Hymns, from an edition of which, 
preparing by one of our Dissenting bodies, the 
word ‘ bowels,’ so common in Scripture, is to be 
removed as improper, every verse containing it 
being altered! Whatnext? Still, there are cases, 
I think, where omission may be allowed. In many 
of our older poets we find compositions which are 
offensive not only im their treatment, but in their 
very themes—a kind of impropriety far worse than 
the casual coarse thought or word which crosses us 
and is gone in Shakspeare’s plays. Is an editor 
reprinting their works avowedly for a use 
bound to reproduce all these? I am led to ask this 
question by observing certain compositions of this 
kind in an edition of the works of Matthew Prior 
just issued in the series of the Poets now geen | 
by Mr. Nichol, of Edinburgh, under the editori 
care of the Rev. G. Gilfillan. Mr. Gilfillan notices 
these things in his preface, and gives the following 
plea for inserting them: ‘ He that touches pitch must 
run his chance of being defiled, but Prior carries 
away less of it from his rather ticklish themes than 
might have been expected. Should any one insist 
that two or three of these stories are blots, he must 
at the same time admit that they are small in size ; 
that they bear no proportion to the mass of his 
poetry ; and that, as compositions, they are too 
clever and characteristic to be omitted.’ This strikes 
me as rather a curious apology for a Scotch clergy- 
man to make. He implies that the pieces are bad 
both in subject and treatment, but he thinks their 
cleverness a cover for their sins. We are apt to 
consider that this increases both the wrong and the 
“a of what is improper. A. B. C,” 
The Crystal Palace Exhibition in Canada will be 
inaugurated with the good wishes, but without the 
presence, of Royalty. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has 
officially intimated to Mr. Norris, the bearer of the 
petition from the Canadians, that the Queen “‘ was 
under the necessity of declining the request that 
the Prince of Wales, or some other member of the 
royal family, should proceed to Canada, with the 
view of opening the Crystal Palace at Toronto.” 
The late Mr. Dawson Turner's remaining library 
and highly-interesting collection of MSS. and auto- 
graphs, have been consigned to Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson for sale next season. It will afford 
satisfaction to many who we know feel an interest 
in the subject, to state, that Mr. Turner's own cor- 
respondence, extending through a long life of lite- 
rary and scientific intercourse, will not be included 
in the auction. However valuable such a series of 
correspondence must be in the hands of a judicious 
editor, if intended for publication, there is neces- 
sarily much which was never written with an 
other intention than for private perusal, aud whi 
it would be highly inappropriate, not to say cen- 
surable, to place in a public sale. It would be well 
if this yt discrimination were more duly ob- 
served by executors and vendors in general. In 
the present instance, the collection stands in no 
need of such augmentation. Of the letters classed 
as autographs t are more than thirty thousand; 
while entire volumes are filled with letters of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Medici family, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
General Wolfe, the Duke of Marlborough, and, 
leaving the men of the sword for those of the pen, 
of Tasso, Voltaire, Sir Isaac Newton, Galvani, 
Archbishop Sharpe, James Hervey, Thomas Gray, 
cum multis aliis. The manuscript library also in- 
cludes extensive series of correspondence of Anna 
Maria Schurmann, C. Huygens, Domenico Manni, 
Ralph Thoresby, Dr. Macro, Dr. Covel, Sir H. 
Spelman, Strype, Dr. R. Richardson, George Chal- 
mers, William Upcott, and Dr. Dibdin. The 
library contains many most important books and 


to | manuscripts for the history of the Fine Arts: 
the amongst these are the Vertue MSS., formerly at 
plan of the architect that an audience may not Straw 


Hill. Nor must the Glastonbury Re- 


Dr. necessarily be wrapt in the same devouring con-  gister and Cartulary be overlooked. Altogether, 
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this sale will take a prominent place amongst events 


of its class next season. 

It was not at all a forward, 
in reference to the féte at Cherbourg, that exactly 
one century before the recent celebration, that 
town was taken, and the wg and shipping 
destroyed or captured, by English. This 
happened on the 8th of August, 1758; and 
the captured trophies were presented to the 
King on the 28th,—an interval which ) 
covers the anniversary of the féte. This exploit, 
and some others, will give our readers a hint that 
the French, in fortifying their coast, are not to be 
taken as meaning nothing but preparation to attack 
England. They think a little about securing them. 
selves from attack by England. They have had 
much experience of the greater facility of attack 
on their coast which is by the greater 
naval power; and, whether they meditate war or 


peace, we may feel sure they will go on fortifying | 


their harbours. We hope our own Government 
will do the same. We do not regret the publi- 
cation of alarmist pamphlets, and other occasional 
stimuli; for over-attention to the strength of our 
barboure and arsenals has never been one of our 
weaknesses ; and the state of our navy will always 
be a periodical source of alarm until we have a 
standing navy. In conclusion, we congratulate the 
French on the strength which they have given to 
Cherbourg; and we take the number of guns they 
have thought necessary as a very great compliment. 
A Telegraphic Map of Europe has been pub- 
lished. Itis printed from common printing types, 
the invention being by Mr. A. Mahlau, of Mr. 
Decker’s Royal Printing Establishment in Berlin. 
The curious process is thus explained :—A drawing 
was made on paper blackened at the back, 
and transferred. (by following the lines of the 
drawing with a point) upon a composition of 
umlrats, formed each of sixteen nonpareil squares. 
he whole was «divided into six parts, comprising 
the divisions of Europe. The shores were cut out 
of points, a certain number being cast on a non- 
pareil square. The telegraphic lines were con- 
structed of bent brass rules, which were fastened 
into the composition or bed of quadrats. The 
names of towns and stations are composed of com- 
mon printing types. The whole was of such 
exactness that when the parts were joined together 
no mark of the section was visible, and the excel- 
lence of the composition and the accuracy of the 
letter-casting are very remarkable. The cost, how- 
ever, will, we fear, place this ingenious plan beyond 
oe of the general public. 
ere is lite news even from the Gold Coast. 
The beginning there is rather suggestive ; for the 
first book written, printed, and published on the 
spot is entitled, ‘ Recollections of an Old Sinner,’ 
of whom there have been many, including, to give 
them respectfully their due, some of the governors. 
The book i 


le. 6d. each, or the volume for 10s. to those who 


will subscribe for the whole ; so they who have 
not implicit faith in the author's loyalty to his 
yan ge and public, and who may venture to be- 
ieve that the ‘“‘Old Sinner” may drop the series 
in the middle, are taxed fifty per cent. for their 
incredulity. In the same locality there is work 
for a biographer of royalty, seeing that Attak, 
King of Akim, is dead, and has been succeeded by 
his intelligent twin-brother, Ebeevomer,—events 
that have neither shaken nor delighted the outer 
world, to whom those swarthy potentates are less 
known than to their bards and oral historians. 
There are local English writers there too, but they 


are less concerned about kings than they are about ; day A 


cotton. One of them writes home, “‘ Several Eng- 
lish merchants have gone to Lagos hunting for 
cotton, and ai. now in Abbeokutah, trying to esta- 
blish factories. This country produces excellent 
cotton. Prove to the natives that they can always 
fmd a profitable market for cotton, and it will not 
be many years before they produce as much as the 
merchants can purchase.” Where Commerce has 
already established itself, Justice necessarily has 
unpacked her scales, for rascals abound, a they 


must be punished. But there is a difficulty. There 


is a li class of individuals at the Coast, who — 
turn ond direct from 


account, by getting themselves engaged as inter- 
preters ; but there is a little difficulty in the way 
of their utility—they cannot understand what the 
judges say to the prisoners, and they are incapable 
of making the judges comprehend what the pri- 
soners answer in reply to that which was unintel- 
ligible to the interpreter. Altogether, the confusion 
is rather delightful, except to a man who may occa- 
sionally get hanged by mistake—indeed, the con- 
fusion is natural enough, for it has, for some time, 
been the custom on the Gold Coast to make all the 
doctors judges; so that “‘ his Lordship” is as igno- 
rant of the law as the interpreters of translating 
his legal disquisitions. This phase of Coast life is 
so bad, that an indignant African Herald editor 
exclaims of the medico-judges, ‘‘ 1f the medicine of 
the Gold Coast doctors be no better than their law, 
the Lord have mercy on the sick !” 

Among the minor points connected with the 
Decimal Coinage may be noted the following :—Mis- 
prints such as 2/. 3s. instead of 23s. often take 
place, and the converse. In decimals, 2/. 37. and 
234. are the same in value ; so that misprint would 


is to be published in ten numbers, at 


not be mistake. We have more than once seen 
6/. 62. printed for 66s. as the quantity of silver 
| money in a pound of silver. A large book of tables, 
printed more than a hundred years ago, Dodson’s 
Canon, is stated to have been sold at 12s.: we 
chanced to find, in the contemporary advertisement 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, that the price was 
ll. 2s. 6d. In book-keeping, the error of the shil- 
' lings place, now frequent enough, will become very 
rare indeed. At present, 21/. 3s. may be entered 
| 2/. 13s., or the converse. In the decimal system, 
_ the florins place has one figure (or 0), and one only, 
| in all cases. 
| A new book, on the mysterious foundling, Kas 
| Hauser, has just been published by his old friend 
and protector, Prof. Daumer, of Nitremberg. The 
| German papers pronounce it to be highly interest- 
ing; but although it throws new light upon the 
subject, it leaves the problem of Hauser’s birth 
and fate, on the whole, involved. By-the-bye, we 
| may mention that Prof. Daumer,—the clever trans- 
lator of ‘ Hafiz,’ the versificator of Bettina’s letters 
to Goethe, the most bitter enemy of Christianity, 
(and the stanch supporter of Buddhism and 
| Mohammedanism (see his works, ‘Stimme der 
Wahrheit’ and ‘ Die Geheimnisse des Christlichen 
| Alterthums,’) has, a week or two ago, turned— 
Roman Catholic! 

The only surviving daughter of Schiller,—who, 
some years ago, presented the world with the Cor- 
_respondence which passed between her late parents 
in 1778 and 1789,—is now preparing for print the 

Correspondence of Schiller’s widow with her friends 
and the literary notabilities of her time. Among 
those letters of her late mother which have not yet 
been returned to her, she misses especially a sauiiie 
of notes addressed by Frau von Schiller to the 
Countess Schimmelmann, and requests the unknown 
possessor of these interesting documents, in an 
advertisement printed in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
to communicate the same for her intended pub- 
lication. A hitherto unprinted letter of Schiller 
to the same Countess Schimmelmann was pub- 
lished some time ago in the Atheneum ; and her 
husband, Count Schimmelmann, is the noble bene- 
factor who, at the time of Schiller’s severest 
struggles, settled upon him, for three successive 
years, the considerable gift of 1,000 thalers per 
annum. 
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Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. 

so) Bart. Fifth Edition. (Longman 

‘0. 

Five editions of this elaborate and—in days 
of shilling railway books—expensive work, re- 
quired within nine years, prove that the taste 
for Astronomy is on the increase, and also that 
the public are able to appreciate sound writing 
on the subject. The additions which the edition 
before us contains, interesting in themselves, 
are also gratifying as proving that the author's 
working-day is not done, as there was too much 
reason to fear was the case a few years ago. 
We, accordingly, venture to expect, as well as 
hope for, more editions yet to come from the 
same powerful head and the same classical pen. 

Towards these editions we offer one hint 
which, though it may appear a slight one, will 
render the book more useful if it be attended to. 
A work in which references in the Index are 
made to articles, not to pages, ought to have, 
at the head of each page, the numbering of 
every article which has its commencement or 
continuation in that page. It is hard work 
to hunt § 742 through the bodies of the pages, 
in a work in which the average article is nearly 
a page long. 

Ve have to do with the additions only. They 
are described as follows :— 

“T have taken the opportunity of introduci 
several things which might justly have been no 
as deficient in the former editions,—as, for instance, 
the account of the methods by which the mass of 
the Earth has been determined, and that of the 
successful treatment, and it is presumed final sub- 
jugation, of those rebellious ancient Solar Eclipses 
which have so much harassed astronomers. A 
brief account of M. Foucault’s remarkable pendu- 
lum experiments, and of that beautiful instrument, 
the , is introduced : as are also notices of 
4 Thomson's speculations on the origin 
of the Sun’s heat, and his estimate of its average 
expenditure, as well as of some curious views of 
M. Jean Reynaud, on the secular variation of our 
climates, supplementary to those put forward in 
former editions of this work. I could have wished 
that its nature and limits would have permitted 
some account of Mr. Cooper's magnificent contribu- 
tions to sidereal astronomy, in his catalogue of 
upwards of 60,000 previously unregistered ecliptic 
stars; of Mr. Bishop's ecliptic charts and those of 
M. Chacornac; of Mr. Carri n’s elaborate cir- 
cumpolar catalogue; and of Mr. Jones’s immense 
work on the zodiacal light, forming the third 
volume of the account of the United States’ Japan 
Expedition, which reaches me too late to allow of 
drawing up a fitting analysis of his results. These 
gentlemen will severally please to accept, however, 
this respectful tribute of my admiration for their 
important labours. Some new speculations are also 
hazarded ; as, for instance, on the subject of the 
Moon’s habitability, the cause of the acceleration 
of Encke’s comet, &c., and a few numerical errors 
are corrected which have hitherto escaped notice 
and public comment as blemishes.” 

The following extract is a good account of a 
recent speculation. We must, however, under- 
stand Sir John Herschel, when he says absence 
of air from the moon would be decisive against 
its habitability, as meaning decisive against the 
presence of beings who require air. But there 
would be no very great wonder if planets with- 
out an atmosphere had inhabitants who could 
do without it. Our speculators seem to take 
for granted that other planets can contain no 
chemical elements except those which are found 
on our globe. Now there may be, for aught 
we can tell, planets which have not an atom of 
any one of the substances which compose our 
earth. There is a common proverb, “ The 
second blow begins a fray,”—and there ought 
to be another to match it: “The second in- 
stance begins an induction.” Let us gain a 
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footing upon some one planet besides our own, 
and then, by putting the two together, we shall 
have some ground of probability on which to 
speak about a third :— 

“On the subject of the moon's habitability, the 
complete absence of air noticed in art. (431), if 
general over her whole surface, would of course be 
decisive. Some considerations of a contrary nature, 
however, suggest themselves in consequence of a 
remark lately made by Prof. Hansen, viz., that the 
fact of the moon turning always the same face 
towards the earth is in all probability the result of 
an elongation of its figure in the direction of a line 
joining the centres of both the bodies acting con- 
jointly with a noncoincidence of its centre of gravity 
with its centre of symmetry. To the middle of the 
length of a stick, loaded with a heavy weight at 
one end and a light one at the other, attach a string, 
and swing it round. The heavy weight will assume 
and maintain a position in the circulation of the 
joint mass further from the hand than the lighter. 
This is not improbably what takes place in the 
moon. Anticipating to a certain extent what he 
will find more fully detailed in the next chapter, 
the reader may consider the moon as retained in 
her orbit about the earth by some coercing power 
analogous to that which the hand exerts on the 
compound mass above described through the string. 
Suppose, then, its globe made up of materials not 
homogeneous, and so disposed in its interior that 
some considerable preponderance of weight should 
exist excentrically situated: then it will be easily 
apprehended that the portion of its surface nearer 
to that heavier portion of its solid content, under 
all the circumstances of a rotation so adjusted, 
will permanently occupy the situation most remote 
from the earth. Let us now consider what may be 
expected to be the distribution of air, water, or 
other fluid on the surface of such a globe, suppos- 
ing its quantity not sufficient to cover and drown 
the whole mass. It will run towards the lowest 
place, that is to say, not the nearest to the centre 
of figure or to the central point of the mere space 
occupied by the moon, but to the centre of the 
mass, or what is called in mechanics the centre of 
gravity. There will be formed there an ocean, of 
more or less extent according to the quantity of 
fluid, directly over the heavier nucleus, while the 
lighter portion of the solid material will stand out 
as a continent on the opposite side. And the height 
above the level of such ocean to which it will 
project will be greater, the greater the excentricity 
of the centre of gravity. Suppose then that in the 
case of the moon this excentricity should amount 
to some thirty or forty miles, such would be the 
general elevation of the lunar land (or the portion 
turned earthwards) above its ocean, so that the whole 
_ of that portion of the moon we see would in fact 
come to be as a mountainous elevation 
above the sea level. In what regards its assump- 
tion of a definite level, air obeys precisely the same 
hydrostatical laws as water. The lunar atmosphere 
would rest upon the lunar ocean, and form in its 
basin a lake of air, whose upper portions at an alti- 
tude such as we are now contemplating, would be 
of excessive tenuity, especially should the lunar 
provision of air be less abundant in proportion 
than our own. It by no means follows, then, 
the absence of visible indications of water or air 
on this side of the moon, that the other is equally 
destitute of them, and equally unfitted for main- 

ing animal or vegetable life. Some slight 
approach to such a state of things actually obtains 
on the earth itself. Nearly the land is col- 
lected in one of its hemispheres, and much the 
larger portion of the sea in the opposite. There is 
evidently an excess of heavy material vertically 
beneath the middle of the Pacific ; while not very 
remote from the point of the globe diametrically 
— rises the great table-land of India, and the 
ya chain, on the summits of which the air 
has not more than a third of the density it has on 
the sea-level, and from which animated existence 
is for ever excluded.” 


We come to the page which contains the 
small planets, of which the fifty-second was 
discovered in February last. Here is a pretty 
pack of cards! When the ancients speculated 


they said the planets must, in the nature of 
things, be seven. When the moderns had got 
four small planets, they speculated on a la 
planet broken to bits, which, therefore, would 
probably have the rest of the pieces somewhere 
or other. This speculation, true or false, hel 
to keep alive discovery, as many another 
undemonstrable has done. 
e give the names of the discoverers, their 
numbers of planets, and their rough dates :— 
Piazzi 1, 1801. Olbers 2, 1802—1807. Har- 
ding 1, 1804. Hencke 2, 1845—1847. Hind 10, 
1847—-1854. Graham 1, 1848. Gasparis 7, 
1850—1853. Luther 6, 1852—1857. Gold- 
schmidt 10, 1852—1858 Chacornac 5, 1853— 
1856. Pogson 3, 1854—1857. Marth and 
Pogson 1, 1854. Ferguson 2, 1854—1857. 
Laurent 1, 1858. Total, 52 planets. We omit 
second discoveries, no matter how independent, 
except in the case of Amphitrite, discovered by 
Messrs. Marth and Pogson on the same day. 
The present progress of Astronomy requires 
popular books to be frequently re-edited. 
About the year 1844 it seemed as if the science 
was flagging: the astronomers themselves had 
an impression that what men could do was 
nearly done. Year after year seemed to pro- 
duce little but corrections and improvements. 
The discovery of Neptune commenced a new 
career of success. Faith in progress was 
restored, and since that time the advance has 
been rapid and its results decided. No book 
gives so good an account of the new period, so 
far as it has gone, as the one now before us. 


Handbook of Zoology. By J. Van der Hoeven. 
Translated by the Rev. W. Clark, M.D. 
Vol. Il. (Longman & Co.) 

THE second and last volume of this work has 

not been long after the first in making its 

appearance. It would have been better had 
they been published together, as the second 
volume is so much better than the first, that 
the work, as a whole, would have made a more 
favourable impression than it has done. In 
our notice of the first volume we pointed out 
what we regarded as defective in relation to 
the treatment of the families of Invertebrate 
animals. The translator seems to have been 
made aware of many of these defects, and in 
his Preface to the second volume he has sought 
to repatr them. Every one who possesses this 
work ought to read the Preface to the second 
volume before consulting the pages of the first. 
At the same time, nothing but a re-casting of 
the whole arrangement of the lower forms of 
the Invertebrata can make this work a safe 
guide to the student of Zoology. In his Preface, 
the author refers to some of the facts on which 
zoologists rely for admitting Sponges into the 
animal Menken: He does not, however, give 
any account of these animals, but gives refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject. He also 
gives as a reason for retaining Volvox, Euglena, 

and other forms which are now generally p 

amongst plants, in the animal kingdom, the 

existence of the pulsating vesicle recently ob- 
served in these beings. He says, “ Lac 

contends that no such pulsating es have 
been found hitherto, in any vegetable cell or 
in the spore of any undoubted plant, and he 
agrees with Schneider, that creatures thus con- 
stituted ought to be placed amongst animal 

Infusories, until it be distinctly shown that such 

organs exist also in undoubted vegetable cells.” 

The pence however, of simply a pulsating 

vesicle would be a very arbitrary distinction 

between the animal and the My saree king- 
doms, pe ei when we know that the vege- 
table is capable of exhibiting as much 

movement as that of the animal ili 

motion and movementof thecontents of thecells, 


are both known to occur in plants, and there is 
nothing more decidedly animal in the rh 
mical vesicular movements observed in Volvox 
and Euglena. Dr. Clark discusses also the 
— of Polyzoa, which, under the name of 

ozoa, Van der Hoeven places amdng the 
Polyps. Although he seems to think it better 
to remove them from this class, he neither refers 
to the arguments nor authorities on which recent 
writers rely in placing this family amongst the 
Mollusca, 

Some addition has also been made by the 
translator to the history of the Entozoa. He 
refers to the important discovery that the 
Cystic worms are only imperfect conditions of 
the various forms of Tape-worm, and refers 
to Leuckart’s more recent investigations, to 
show that the different forms of cystic larve 
result in different forms of mature worms. In 
the first volume the facts of parthenogenesis 
as they occur in the Aphides are only men- 
tioned. Other cases are referred to, more es 
cially those mentioned by Von Siebold, in his 
recent work on the Parthenogenesis ; but surely 
so important a subject as this, and in con- 
nexion with Steenstrup’s theory of Alternations 
of Generation, should have had a further notice 
in a work professing to give an outline of the 
forms and functions of the various groups of 
animals. 

We turn with more satisfaction to the second 
volume. For obvious reasons, the Vertebrate 
animals are treated of much more fully and 
completely than the Invertebrate ones. Up to 
the beginning of the present century, the 
zoology of the Invertebrata excited little atten- 
tion as compared with the Vertebrata, and 
hence to the writer and teacher a much larger 
mass of matter lies at his disposal. Few species 
have been added to the list of fishes, bin 
reptiles, and mammalia. Prof. Van der Hoeven 
has, we suspect, too, been much more diligent 
in his study of the higher than the lower forms 
of the animal kingdom, The Vertebrata are 
divided into four classes. From this, we sup- 
pose the author does not recognize the value 
of the distinction now so generally adopted 
between the Batrachia and the forms of rep- 
tiles. We need not here allude to the various 
points urged in favour of a separate class for 
the Frogs and Toads; but the fact of their 
leading a portion of their lives in water as 
fishes is one generally known, and constitutes 
a difference between them and Snakes, Croco- 
diles, and Tortoises, the value of which can be 
estimated even by those who have not made 
the subject a particular study. In his Preface 
the translator regrets that f. Owen’s paper 
‘On the Characters, Principles of Division, and 
Primary Groups of the c lia,’ was 
published too recently before the publication 
of this work to justify him in the adoption of 
Prof. Owen’s views. In many parts, however, 
of the volume both author and translator have 
made extensive use of this and the other works 
of Prof. Owen. The English student has also 
in the present volume to thank Dr. Clark for 
the introduction of the fossil species of the 
—. Dr. Clark also informs us, that the 
author has himself made many additions to 
this English reproduction of his work, so that 
it may really be regarded as a third edition, 
rather than the translation of the second one 
the ition have principally ip 
the classes of Fishes and Reptiles. The present 
volume, as well as the last, has a few illustrative 
plates. We should have been glad to have seen 
these more numerous. As it is, this work, with 
all its defects, is the most complete zoological 


text-book we have in our oe As such, 
it will be valued by a large of students, 


wed 
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who require something more to assist them 
in their studies than our popular treatises or 
The Works of Francis Bacon. Edited by 
James Ee R. Leslie Ellis, and Douglas 
D.H 5 vols. 
[Second Notice.) 
‘THERE are some things which all men can do. 
When Themistocles was invited to play on the 
lute, he said, I cannot fiddle, but I can make a 
t state out of a little one: so can we all. 
o is there who does not know how to make 
Britain a t empire out of a (comparatively) 
small one? Another universal accomplishment 
is the power of enlarging on the manner in 
which modern progress in material science is 
due to Bacon. 

No knowledge of nature without experiment 
and observation : so said Aristotle, so said Bacon, 
so acted Copernicus, Tycho Brahé, Gilbert, 
Kepler, Galil eo, Harvey, &c., before Bacon 
wrote. No derived knowledge until experi- 
ment and observation are concluded: so 
said Bacon, and no one else. We do not 
mean to say that he laid down his prin- 
ciple in these words, or that he carried it to the 
utmost extreme: we mean that Bacon’s ruling 
idea was the collection of enormous masses of 
facts, and then digested processes of arrange- 
ment and elimination, so artistically contrived, 
that a man of common intelligence, without 
any unusual sagacity, should be able to an- 
nounce the truth sought for. Let Bacon speak 
for himself, in his editor’s English :— 

** But the course I pro for the discovery of 
sciences is such as leaves but little to the acuteness 
and st of wits, but all wits and 
und ings nearly on a level. For, as in the 
drawing of a straight line or a perfect circle, much 
depends on the steadiness and practice of the hand, 
if it be done by aim of hand only, but if with the 
aid of rule or compass little or nothing; so it is 
exactly with my plan. ..... For my way of dis- 
covering sciences goes far to level men’s wits, and 
but little to A gg 

orms everythin surest rules an 
demonstrations.” 


To show that we do not strain Bacon’s 
meaning, we add what is said by Hooke, whom 
we have already mentioned as his professed 
disciple, and, we believe, his only disciple ‘of 
the day of Newton. We must, however, remind 
the reader that Hooke was very little of a 
mathematician, and spoke of algebra from his 
own idea of what others had told him.— 

“The intellect is not to be suffered to act with- 
out its helps, but is continually to be assisted by 
some method or e, which shall be as a guide 
to regulate its actions, so as that it shall not be 
able to act amiss. Of this engine, no man except 
the incomparable Verulam hath had any thoughts, 
and he indeed hath promoted it to a very 
pitch; but there is yet somewhat more to be added, 
which he seemed to want time to complete. B 
this, as by that art of algebra in geometry, ‘twi 
be very easy to proceed in any natural inquiry, 
regularly and certainly. .... For as ’tis very hard 
for the most acute wit to find out any difficult 
problem in geometry without the help of algebra 
.... and altogether as easy for the meanest capa- 
city acting by that method to complete and perfect 
it, so will it be in the inquiry after natural know- 


did not live to mature the whole of 
this plan. Are we really to believe that if he 
had completed the ‘ Instauratio’ we who write 
this—and who feel ourselves growing bigger as 
we write it—should have been on a level with 
Newton in physical discovery? Bacon asks 
this belief A and does not get it. But it 
may be said, your business is with what he did 
leave, and with its consequences. Be it so. 
Mr. Ellis says, “That his method is imprac- 


ticable cannot I think be denied, if we reflect 
not only that it never has produced any result, 
but also that the process by which scientific 
truths have been established cannot be so pre- 
sented as even to appear to be in accordance 
with it.” That this is very true is well known 
to all who have studied the history of discovery : 
those who deny it are bound to establish either 
that some t discovery has been made by 
Bacon’s method—we mean by the part peculiar 
to Bacon—or better still, to show that some 
new discovery can be made, by actually making 
it. No general talk about induction: no reli- 
ance upon the mere fact that certain experi- 
ments or observations have been made; let us 
see where Bacon’s induction has been actually 
used or can be used. Mere induction, enwme- 
ratio simplex, is spoken of by himself with 
contempt, as utterly incompetent. For Bacon 
knew well that a thousand instances may be 
contradicted by the thousand and first: so that 
no enumeration of instances, however , is 
“sure demonstration,” so long as any are 
The immortal Harvey, who was wnventing— 
we use the word in its old sense—the circula- 
tion of the blood, while Bacon was in the full 
flow of thought upon his system, may be trusted 
to a whether, when the system appeared, he 
found any likeness in it to his own processes, 
or what would have been any help to him, if 
he had waited for the ‘ Novum Organum.’ He 
said of Bacon, “ He writes philosophy like a 
Lord Chancellor.” This has been generally 
supposed to be only a sneer at the sutor ultra 
crepidam: but we cannot help sus ing that 
there was more intended by it. To us, 
is eminently the philosopher of error prevented, 
not of progress facili When we throw off 
the idea of being led right, and betake our- 
selves to that of being kept from going wrong, 
we read his writings with a sense of their 
usefulness, his genius, and their probable 
effect upon purely experimental science, which 
we can be conscious of upon no other supposi- 
tion. It amuses us to have to add that the 
part of Aristotle’s logic of which he saw the 
value was the book on refutation of fallacies. 
Now is this not the notion of things to which 
the bias of a practised lawyer might lead him? 
In the case which is before the Court, generally 
speaking, truth lurks somewhere about the 
facts, and the elimination of all error will show 
it in the residuum. The two senses of the word 
law come in so as to look almost like a play 
upon words. The judge can apply the law so 
soon as the facts are settled: the physical 
hilosopher has to deduce the law from the 
cts. ait, says the judge, until the facts are 
determined: did the prisoner take the goods 
with felonious intent? did the defendant give 
what amounts to a warranty! or the like. 


good | Wait, says Bacon, until all the facts, or all the 


obtainable facts, are brought in: apply my 
rules of separation to the facts, and the result 
shall come out as easily as by ruler and com- 
We think it possible that Harve 

might allude to the legal character of Bacon's 
notions: we can hardly conceive so acute a 
man, after seeing what manner of writer Bacon 
was, meaning only that he was a lawyer and 
had better stick to his business. We do our- 
selves believe that Bacon’s philosophy more 
resembles the action of mind of a common-law 
judge—not a Chancellor—than that of the 
ph ical inquirers who have been supposed to 

i in his s It seems to us that 
Bacon’s argument is, there can be nothing of 
law but what must be either perceptible, or 
mechanically deducible, when all the results of 
law, as exhibited in phenomena, are before us. 
Now the trath is, that the — — er 
has frequently to conceive law which never 


was in his previous thought—to educe the un- 
known, not to choose among the known. 

sical discovery would be very easy work if the 
inquirer could lay down his this, his that, and 
his tother, and say, “Now, one of these it 
must be ; let us proceed to try which.” 
has he done this, and failed; often has the 
truth turned out to be neither this, that, nor 
other. Bacon seems to us to think that the 
philosopher is a judge who has to choose, upon 
ascertained facts, which of known statutes is to 
rule the decision: he ap to us more like 
@ person who is to write the statute-book, with 
no guide except cases and decisions presented 
in all their confusion and all their conflict. 


the servant and in of 
nature, can do and understand so m and so 
much only, as he has observed in fact or in tho 

of the course of nature: beyond this he aie 
knows anything nor can do anything.” 

This aphorism is placed by Sir John Herschel 
at the head of his ‘ Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy’: a book containing notions 
of discovery far beyond any of which Bacon ever 
dreamed ; and this because it was written after 
discovery, instead of before. Sir John Herschel, 
in his version, has avoided the translation of re 
vel mente observaverit, and gives us only “ by his 
observation of the order of nature.” In making 
this the opening of an excellent sermon, he has 
imitated the theologians, who often employ the - 
whole time of the discourse in s matter 
into the text, instead of drawing matter out of 
it. By observation he means the whole course 
of discovery, observation, hypothesis, deduction, 
comparison, &c. The type of the Baconian 
wero gm as it stood in his mind, had been 

erived from a noble example, his own father, 
William Herschel, an inquirer whose processes 
would have been held by Bacon to have been 
vague, insufficient, compounded of chance work 
and sagacity, and too m of facts to deserve 
the name of induction. In another work, his 
treatise on Astronomy, Sir John Herschel, after 
noting that a popular account can only place 
the reader on the threshold, proceeds to speak 
as follows of all the higher departments of 
science. The italics are his own.— 

‘« Admiasion to its , and to the privi- 
leges and feelings of a votary, is only to be gained 
by one means,—sound and sufficient knowledge of 
mathematics, the great instrument of all exact inquiry, 
without which no man can ever make 


range. 
How is this?) Man can know no more than 
he = from observation, and yet mathematics 
is the great instrument of exact inquiry. 
Are the results of mathematical deduction 
results of observation? We think it likely 
that Sir John Herschel would reply that 
Bacon, in coupling together observare re and 
observare mente has done what some wags said 
Newton afterwards did in his study-door, cut 
a large hole of exit for the large cat, and a 
little hole for the little cat. But Bacon did 
no such thing: he never included any deduc- 
tion under observation. To mathematics he 
had a dislike. He averred that logic and 
mathematics should be the handmaids, not the 
mistresses, of philosophy. He meant that they 
should play a subordinate and a part 
in the dressing of the vast mass of facts by 
which discovery was to be rendered equally 
accessible to Newton and tous. Bacon him- 
self was very ignorant of all that had been done 
by mathematics; and, strange to say, he espe- 
cially objected to astronomy being handed over 
to the mathematicians. Leverrier and 


| 
| 
| Let us take the well-known first aphorism of 
| the ‘ Novum Organum’:— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
in this or any other of the higher departments of 
science as can entitle him to form an independent 
opinion on any sulject of discussion within their 
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calculating an unknown planet into visible 
existence by enormous heaps of algebra, furnish 
the last comment of note on this specimen of 
the goodness of Bacon’s views. - The following 
account of his knowledge of what had been 
done in his own day or before it, is Mr. ~ ow 
ding’s collection of casual remarks in Mr. Ellis’s 
several prefaces :— 

“Though he paid great attention to astronomy, 
discussed carefully the methods in which it ought 
to be studied, constructed for the satisfaction of his 
own mind an elaborate theory of the heavens, and 
listened eagerly for the news from the stars brought 
by Galileo’s telescope, he appears to have been 
utterly ignorant of the discoveries which had just 
been made by Kepler's calculations. Though he 
complained in 1623 of the want of compendious 
methods for facilitating arithmetical computations, 
especially with regard to the doctrine of Series, and 
fully recognized the importance of them as an aid 
to physical inquiries,—he does not say a word 
about Napier’s Logarithms which had been pub- 
lished only nine years before and reprinted more 
than once in the interval. He complained that no 
considerable advance had been made in geometry 
beyond Euclid, without taking any notice of what 
had been done by Archimedes and Apollonius. He 
saw the importance of determining accurately the 
specific gravities of different substances, and him- 
self attempted to form a table of them by a rude 

of his own, without knowing of the more 
scientific though still imperfect methods previously 
employed by Archimedes, Ghetaldus, and Porta. 
He om of the evpnea of Archimedes in a manner 
which implies that he did not clearly apprehend 
either the nature of the problem to be solved or 
the principles upon which the solution depended. 
In reviewing the progress of mechanics, he makes 
no mention of Archimedes himself, or of Stevinus, 
Galileo, Guldinus, or Ghetaldus. He makes no 
allusion to the theory of equilibrium. He observes 
that a ball of one pound weight will fall nearly as 
fast through the air as a ball of two, without 
alluding to the theory of the acceleration of falling 
bodies, which had been made known by Galileo 
more than thirty years before. He proposes an 
inquiry with regard to the lever,—namely, whether 
in a balance with arms of different length but equal 
weight the distance from the fulcrum has any effect 
upon the inclination,—though the theory of the 
lever was as well understood in his own time as it 
is now. In making an experiment of his own to 
ascertain the cause of the motion of a windmill, he 
overlooks an obvious circumstance which makes the 
experiment inconclusive, and an equally obvious 
variation of the same experiment which would have 
shown him that his theory was false. He speaks 
of the poles of the earth as fixed, in a manner 
which seems to imply that he was not acquainted 
with the precession of the equinoxes ; and in another 
place, of the north pole being above and the south 
pole below, as a reason why in our hemisphere the 
north winds predominate over the south.’ 

Much of this was known before, but such a 

of Bacon’s want of knowledge of the 
science of his own time was never yet collected 
in one place. We may add, that on seems 
to have been as ignorant of Wright’s memorable 
addition to the resources of navigation as of 
Napier’s addition to the means of calculation. 
Mathematics was beginning to be the great 
instrument of exact inquiry: Bacon threw the 
science aside, from ignorance, just at the time 
when his enormous ity, applied to know- 
ledge, would have e him see the part it was 
to play. If Newton had taken Bacon for his 
master, not he, but somebody else, would have 
been Newton. 

There is an attempt at induction going on, 
which has yielded little or no fruit, the obser- 
vations sind in the meteorological observatories. 


This attempt is carried on in a manner which 
would have caused Bacon to dance for joy; for 
he lived in times when Chancellors did dance. 
Russia, says M. Biot, is covered by an army of 
meteorographs, with generals, high officers, 


subalterns, and privates with fixed and defined 
duties of observation. Other countries have 
also their systematic observations. And what 
has come of it? Nothing, says M. Biot, and 
nothing will ever come of it: the veteran mathe- 
matician and experimental philosopher declares, 
as does Mr. Ellis, that no re branch of 
science has ever been fruitfully explored in this 
way. There is no special object, he says. Any 
one would suppose that M. Biot’s opinion, 
given to the French Government upon the pro- 

1 to construct meteorological observatories 
in Algeria (Comptes Rendus, Vol. xli, Dec. 31, 
1855) was written to support the mythical 
Bacon, modern physics, against the real Bacon 
of the ‘Novum Organum.’ There is no special 
object. In these words lies the difference between 
the two methods. 

Modern discoveries have not been made by 
large collections of facts, with subsequent dis- 
cussion, separation, and resulting deduction of 
a truth thus rendered perceptible. A few facts 
have suggested an hypothesis, which means a 
supposition, proper to explain them. The 
necessary results of this supposition are worked 
out, and then, and not till then, other facts are 
examined to see if these ulterior results are 
found in nature. The trial of the hypothesis 
is the special object: prior to which, hypothesis 
must have been started, not by rule, but by 
that sagacity of which no description can be 

iven, precisely because the very owners of it 

o not act under laws perceptible to themselves. 
The inventor of asthenia, if pressed to explain 
his method, must answer as did Zerah Colburn, 
when asked for his mode of instantaneous cal- 
culation. When the poor boy had been bothered 
for some time in this manner, he cried out in 
a huff, “God put it into my head, and I 
can’t put it into yours.” Wrong hypotheses, 
rightly worked from, have produced more use- 
ful results than unguided observation. But 
this is not the Baconian plan. Charles the 
Second, when informed of the state of naviga- 
tion, founded a Baconian observatory at Green- 
wich, to observe, observe, observe away at the 
moon, until her motions were known sufficiently 
well to render her useful in guiding the seaman. 
And no doubt Flamsteed’s observations, twenty 
or thirty of them at least, were of signal use. 
But how? A somewhat fanciful thinker, one 
Kepler, had hit upon the approximate orbits 
of the planets by trying one hypothesis after 
another: he found the ellipse, which the 
Platonists, well despised of Bacon, and who 
would have en him as heartily if they had 
known him, investigated and put ready to 
hand nearly 2,000 years before. The sun in 
the focus, the motions of the planet more and 
more rapid as they =o the sun, led 
Kepler—and Bacon would have reproved him 
for his rashness—to imagine that a force re- 
siding in the sun might move the planets, a 
force inversely as the distance. uillaud, 
upon a fanciful analogy, rejected the inverse 
distance, and, rejecting the force altogether, 
declared that if such a thing there were, it 
would be as the inverse square of the distance. 
Newton, ready prepared with the mathematics 
of the subject, tried the fall of the moon 
towards the earth, away from her tangent, and 
found that, as compared with the fall of a stone, 
the law of the inverse square did hold for the 
moon. He deduced the ellipse, he proceeded 
to deduce the effect of the disturbance of the 
sun upon the moon, upon the assumed theory 
of unwersal gravitation. He found result after 
result of his theory in conformity with observed 
fact: and, by aid of Flamsteed’s observations, 
which amended what mathematicians call his 
constants, he constructed his lunar theory. Had 
it not been for Newton, the whole dynasty 


of Greenwich astronomers, from Flamsteed of 
happy memory, to Airy whom Heaven prese 
might have worked away at nightly observation 
and daily reduction, without any remarkable 
result: looking forward, as to a millennium, to 
the time when any man of moderate intelligence 
was to see the whole explanation. What are 
large collections of facts for? To make theories 
from, says Bacon: to try ready-made theories 
by, says the history of discovery: it’s all the 
same, says the idolater: nonsense, say we! 

Time and — run short: how odd it is that 
of the three leading ideas of mechanics, tim 
space, and matter, the first twoshould always fail 
a reviewer before the third. We might dwell 
upon many points, especially if we attempted 
a more descriptive account. of the valuable 
edition before us. No one need imagine that 
the editors, by their uncompromising attack 
upon the notion of Bacon’s influence common 
even among mathematicians and experimental 
philosophers, have lowered the glory of the 
= man whom it was, many will think, their 

usiness to defend through thick and thin. 
They have given a cleager notion of his excel- 
lencies, and a better idea of the power of his 
mind, than ever we saw given before. Such a 
correction as theirs must have come, and soon, 
for, as Hallam says—after noting that the 
‘Novum Organum’ was never published sepa- 
rately in England, Bacon has probably been 
more read in the last thirty years—now forty 
—than in the two Saeieed, years which pre- 
ceded. He will now be more read than ever 
he was. The history of the intellectual world 
is the history of the worship of one idol after 
another. Nosooner is it clear that a Hercules 
has appeared among men, than all that imagi- 
nation can conceive of strength is attributed to 
him, and his labours are recorded in the heavens. 
The time arrives when, as in the case of Ari- 
stotle, a‘new deity is found, and the old one is 
consigned to shame and reproach. A reaction 
may afterwards take 7 and this is now 
happening in the case of the Greek philosopher. 
The end of the process is, that the opposing 
deities take their places, side by side, in a 
Pantheon dedicated, not to gods, but to heroes. 

Passing over the success of Bacon’s own 
endeavours to improve the details of physical 
science, which was next to nothing, and of his 
method as a whole, which has never been prac- 
tised, we might say much of the good influence 
of his writings. Sound wisdom, set in spark- 
ling wit, must instruct and amuse to the end 
of time: and, as against error, we repeat that 
Bacon is soundly wise, so far as he goes. There 
is — a form of human error within his 
scope which he did not detect, expose, and 
attach to a satirical metaphor which never 
ceases to sting. He is largely indebted to a 
very extensive reading; but the thoughts of 
others fall into his text with such a close-fitting 
compactness that he can make even the words 
of the Sacred Writers for his own. A 
saying of the prophet Daniel, rather a hack- 
neyed quotation in our day, Multi pertransi- 
bunt, et augebitur scientia, stands in the title- 

of the first edition of Montucla’s History 

of Mathematics as a quotation from Bacon,— 
and it is not the only place in which this mis- 
take occurs. When the truth of the matter, as 
to Bacon’s system, is fully recognized, we have 
little fear that there will be a reaction against 
the man. First, because Bacon will always live 
to speak for himself, for he will not cease to be 
read: secondly, because those who seek the 
truth will find it in the best edition of his 
works, and will be most ably led to know 
what Bacon was, in the very books which first 
showed at large what he was not. 
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Scaxnytiric Gossrr.—There are some items of 
the week that are not without interest, and which 
may be clubbed together.—A valuable sample of 
seeds of various sorts have reached Kew Gardens 
from Dr. Livingstone. Of these we shall hope to 
hear something from the learned Curator, under 
whose superintendence these Gardens have made 
such progress in beauty and usefulness.—The mis- 
sion of Livingstone reminds us of another African 
traveller, Dr. Vogel, into the nature of whose 
death our Consul at Tripoli has been ordered to 
institute inquiries. This is the result of a request 
made to Queen Victoria at Berlin, by Alexander 
yon Humboldt.—The more august traveller that is 
now majestically crossing the skies, has had his 
way heralded on several evenings, befure dark, by 
the appearance of meteors of great brilliancy and 
yarious hue. It is averred, that in October Donati’s 
comet will be visible at noon-day, through a good 
telescope. The diameter of this sublime visitor is set 
down at 3,000 miles, with a length of tail amounting 
to 15,000,000 miles. Its distance from the earth is 
only eight iimes the length of this magnificent tail. 
Donatis comet has rendered the general public 
indifferent to Encke’s, ‘“‘the Mercury of comets,” 
to see which a man must be up very early, or not 
in bed till very late. These comets, however, have 
their respective admirers among astronomers, just 
as, among scientific men of another class, the En- 
field and the Lancaster rifles have their respective 

ns. An improved method for loading the 

er was a. to have rendered it perfect ; 
but recent tri 
is so constructed that a man cannot shoot ill with 
it, unless voluntarily.—There are, too, other sorts 
of antagonism in science, just now, particularly 
among the friends of alleged discoveries. Thus 
the friends of Mr. Beattie, of the London and 
South-Western Railway, claim for him the merit 
of a priority of discovery of the advantages of using 
coal instead of coke in locomotive engines.—Ad- 
miral Sartorius, again, writes to say the idea 
of a steam battering-ram ship was conveyed by him 
to the French and English Governments, at the 
war. The inference is, 

Napoleon the Third’s “ vaisseau belier” is only 
a plagiarism.—In more quiet matters of science 
we find the Journal des Débats contesting the right 
of Mr. Pouncy to be considered the inventor of 


See oa ing that the idea, at 
originally, was M. Poitevin’s. Another pro- 
cess, having this pho ic end in view, has 


been hit upon by MM. Garnier and Salmon— 
& process depending upon the adhesion of lamp- 
black to citrate of iron which has not been exposed 
to the light. We are informed that this process 
does not differ in principle from those of Mr. 
Pouncy and M. Testard de Beauregard, except in 
the substitution of citrate of iron for bichromate of 
iron, and in the mode of working.—A difference of 
opinion as to merit of originality is further enter- 
tained respecting the discovery of the electric 
telegraph. Mr. Morse’s claim is considered by 
American j ists to be inferior to that of Dr. 
Jackson of Boston, the celebrated inventor of 
etherification. The editor of Cosmos (a French 
scientific journal) considers the rights of Mr. 
Wheatstone to the honour of priority as incontest- 
able.—Finally, the Débats claims for a French 
dentist, Simon, the invention of an electro-mag- 
netic for the painless extraction of 
teeth.—To pass to other paths of science, we 
may notice that an invention has been patented 
for preparing the surface of an engraved copper- 
plate, so as to render it capable of yielding a greatly 
increased number of impressions. It is stated that 
upwards of ten thousand impressions have been 
taken from a plate thus prepared.—We conclude 
this bundle of Scientific Gossip by an extract from 
the ‘ Report of the Commissioners of Sewers,’ the 
importance of which will be equalled—so we trust 
—only by the immense ical good to be derived 
from it :—‘‘ We have (says the ‘ rt’) in com- 
mon wood charcoal a powerful means of destroyi 

the foul gases of sewers. How it is to be appli 

is a question of but little embarrassment. Venti- 
late the sewers as you will, either by the open 


te or by the rain-water pipes 
of the or by the-pillars of the gas-lamps, or 


have proved that the ‘ Lancaster” » 


by tubes carried up at the landlord’s expense from 
the drains of every house, or by special shafts in 
the public streets—in fact, let the gases go out of 
the sewers how they will and where they will, you 
have but to a small box containing a few pen- 
niesworth of charcoal in the course of the draught, 
and the purification of the air will be complete. As 
far as we know, the strength and the endurance of 
this power are almost unlimited ; so that when once 
the air filter has been set up it will last continu- 
ously for years. Its action 
is not particularly injurious. The temperature of 
the sewers, and the agencies which are now at 
work in circulating the air and ventilating them, 
will be sufficient to keep up a current of foul air 
through the filters, and if dhene were multiplied to 
a large extent, the friction of the gases upon the 
charcoal would: be reduced to an insignificant 
amount.” 

Prof. M‘Coy, who is Director of the Museums 
of Natural History, Geology and Agriculture 
(Victoria), has lately received from Europe many 
excellent models of European mining machines, 
which are now exhibited in the museums, and 
attract much attention. The museums are admir- 
pn and Prof. M ‘Coy from time to time 
adds some new feature, interesting and valuable 
in a country where mining machinery is but little 
understood. 

A Board of Science has just been constituted in 
Melbourne, Victoria, to advise the Government on 
all matters for the consideration of which special 
scientific or technical knowledge is requisite. The 
names of the members are published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. They are as follows :—The Hon. 
Andrew Clarke, R.E.; The Hon. Charles Pasley, 
R.E.; Prof. M‘Coy, A. R. C. Selwyn, “ 
Government Geologist; F. F. Mueller, Esq., 
Government Botanist; C. W. Liga, Esq., Sur- 


veyor-General ; G. C. Darbyshire, ne eer- 
in-Chief of Railways; T. Skilling, .. Director 
of Model Farms ; R. Brough Smyth, ., Direc- 
tor of Meteorological Observatories. 


are now about twenty-five i 
stations in Victoria, at altitudes varying from 30 
to 2,000 feet. From the disposition of the obser- 
vatories much information is obtained respecting 
the “hot winds.” There does not ap to be 
very much difference in the humidity of the hot 
wind, either on the mountains or on the plains,— 
but the temperature is generally greater at the 
lower stations. There appear to be very great 
differences in the amount of rain. On the sea- 


board, and on the dividing range, the fall is much | 
eres 


than on the low level plains, bounding the 
south-western basin of the Murray. The great 
and disastrous floods which visited New South 
Wales — 1857 did not extend to Victoria. 
The rger Zeitung is occupied with a sub- 
ject which is of interest to antiquaries generally. 
In the Hotel de Ville of Flensburg there is now 
to be seen an exhibition of articles recently taken 
from the great marshes of Suder-Brarup (Schles- 
wig). They consist of bows, arrows, spears, 
shields, and portions of dresses of cloth, wool, or 
leather. These are supposed to be the remains of 
an army which some two thousand years ago was 
crossing these marshes over the thin ice and was 
swallowed up. All the objects named are in excel- 


lent preservation. 


PINE ARTS 


The Origin and Meaning of the Early Interlaced 
Ornamentations found on the Ancient Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 
By Gilbert J. French. 

Tuts little pamphlet, intended for presentation 

only, sets forth some novel theories and views, 

which may, at the least, be regarded as entertain- 
ing,—we therefore take the opportunity of laying 
an epitome of its before our readers. The 
subject, more or less familiar to every one, is that 
of certain architectural ornaments which resemble 
the interlacing or plaiting of bands, twigs, straps, 
or metallic forms on a given surface. They are 
found on the most ancient sculptured stones in 
various parts of the British Isles, and are consi- 
dered referable to a period long anterior to the 


coming of the Romans,—so far, indeed, beyond 
the date either of written or traditio record 
that Daniel Wilson has invented for it term 
** pre-historic.” 

Mr. French commences by quoting the earliest 
existing account of our own nations, written 
by one who could well a iate both the attain- 
ment of luxury and the efforts made towards it by 
a comparatively a people. Julius Cesar, in 
his Commentaries of the Gallic War, and describing 


upon the draught | the habits of the Gauls generally, mentions em- 


phatically their custom of sacrificing human life to 
appease their gods; and that the Druids, when 
prisoners of war or malefactors were not forth- 
coming, took victims from among their innocent 
fellow-creatures. The seem to 
have been famous in Italy for their basket-work,— 
hence the dascaude of Juvenal and Martial; and 
witness the still existing wicker-boats or coracles 
on the Wye—of which materials also were the 

made wherein the human victims above alluded 
to were sacrificed. These were made into 
colossal figures, the limbs of which, formed of 
osiers, were filled with living men; and these being 
set on fire, the men perished enveloped in the 
flames. As a human form for this monster is not 
implied in the above passage, Mr. French verily 
believes that he has detected an extant representa- 
tion of one of these constructions on what is known 
as the Shandwick stone, which exhibits a four- 
legged monster with two sheep and a dog on the 
ground between its legs. The monster, it is true, 
is unlike any known animal, whilst the other 
animals are at once recognizable; but what Mr. 
French takes to be indications of basket-work, both 
on that and on similar representations, can only be 
a barbaric enrichment and ornamentation, covering 
a given space, like writing-masters’ flourishes,—for 
it neither conveys, to our notion, either the texture 
of integument or the constructive peculiarities of 
wicker-work. The whole page, however, is highly 
suggestive to some future manager, 
towards embellishing the finale of ‘ Norma,’ during 
which a huge beast, as figured on these 

with curled snout, horns, tail, and feet ready for 
combustion, would produce a terrific effect, instead 
of the moderate puff of red fire which is occasionally 
seen as the curtain falls. The next stage in Mr. 
Gilbert French’s work is to explain the interlaced 
devices upon the earliest stone crosses. The pro- 
totypes of these he assumes to have been composed 
of baskets heaped together! He quotes Bede in an 
assertion that the poor Britons, when advised by 
the Romans at the time of their leaving them, 
constructed a wall of sods instead of hewn stone, 
“having,” it is said, ‘‘no artist capable of such a 
work.” This may apply to the construction of a 
wall of defence, but a monumental cross—consi- 
dering the origin of the symbol—would most 
improbably have been built of such separable 
material. Two solid pieces of wood roughly hewn 
and bound together with ties and knots ornament- 
ally arranged, suggest a much more likely origin 
where interlacing should be accounted for. Mr. 
French quotes the instance of St. Kentigern, the 
St. Mungo of Scotland, having set up a cross 
constructed of sea-sand, which he assumes could 
only be made available packed in baskets: But 
with the addition of some binding material, 
these loose particles would become a solid cement, 
— ee in itself afford a durable substance, 
—unless, indeed, a mortared construction is in- 
tended to be implied. We further meet, at page 
18, with mention of a cross of interwoven twigs 
set upon a heap of stones known as St. Patrick’s 
Altar in the little island of Lough — For 
processional purposes an osier cross would be most 
advantageous, and no doubt considerable ingenui 
of plaiting and decoration was expended upon suc 
constructions, just in the same manner as Oriental 
Christians still interweave palm-branches in honour 
of the Saviour’s entry into Jertsalem, many of 
which are annually laid up as relics in the wayside 
churches. 

If ever of basket work at any time, such crosses 
would only have been in imitation of stone con- 
structions, and those again having been derived 
from solid wood, little advantage could be derived 
by the assumption. All the patterns adduced by 
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occur to belong to something like a squared beam. 
Baskets are y, and for obvious reasons, 
circular, whilst wicker trays and square receptacles 


seem to have been of a later and far different con- 
struction. 
The i is so beautiful and varied, 


that we have been induced to dwell somewhat at 
length on this subject, feeling sure that much light 
yet remains to be thrown on it. This ornament is far 
more universal than Mr. French seems inclined to 
consider it. Plait patterns are Oriental, Roman, 
and Celtic. The eye instinctively derives great 
pleasure from a well-arranged and ingeniously 
devised series of concatenations, as seen on some 
of the Celtic gold ornaments. The commonest con- 
struction of lattice-work, composed of straight 
thongs of leather, is agreeable, and the effect is 
heightened when varied with bands of metal of a 
semicircular curve, so arranged as to form a series 
of intersections. These are found on many Celtic 
monuments, but always so placed as to fill space 
either in pannelling, within a frame, or within the 
fanciful outline of a figure, whether man or beast. 
In Saracenic architecture some of the most beautiful 
patterns, although perfectly flat in themselves, are 
constructed on the interlacing and nodous principle. 
So dominating did this taste become, that Arabic 
letters inlaid on objects of Art were linked together 
and twisted into a series of ties. The guilloche 
patterns of Nineveh and Ionia, the strapwork on 
the mosaic floors of Rome, the arches of Sant’ Am- 
brogio at Milan, the Normans in Sicily, the capitals 
of Venice, and the Imperial pannelling at Geln- 
hausen, all exhibit the same principle at various 
= and with different results. How the direct 

i representation came to be so abundantly 
introduced at one time is also a matter still for 
investigation. It is, nevertheless, beautiful and 
wonderfully elaborate. The barbarous figures in 
plate No. 7, which Mr. French reproduces as 


-_ferring a chalk drawing from paper to stone, so as to 


instances of the human form imitated in twigs, is 


very inconclusive, since all 
—and as 
compared to the rush seat of an old-fashioned 
chair,—are confined to the garments, and serve to 
indicate folds of the cloth which swathes them. 
All that is rough and worn is not necessarily the 
most ancient; and, rude as the ing of these 
ornaments is, we cannot avoid thinking that they 
indicate a considerable advance in civilization on 
the part of the people that hewed them. The 
refinements of embroidery displayed on the sculp- 
tures of Nineveh greatly surprised the world of 
antiquaries when the unquestionable remains of so 
remote a people in the history of mankind were 


first laid open to view. Flat braid laid down upon 


any smooth surface of stuff would reproduce any 

of the patterns that have been referred to in the 

we have kept before us. Even at the present 
day the Turkish bazaars teem with every variety 
of interlacing of a similar nature where the same 
material may be found indifferently employed, 
whether to form a name to decorate the corner of 

a jacket, or to enrich a centre from which some 

flossy silk tassel is intended to dangle. 

The Triumph of Julius Cesar: a Series of Outlines 
Srom the Original Pictures at Hampton Court 
Palace, by Andrew Mantegna. Drawn on Stone 
by Henry Duke. With Introductory Remarks, 
and a Short Memoir of that Great Painter. 
(Rowney & Co.) 

On first looking at this series of nine plates from 

the famous paintings by Mantegna at Hampton 

, we were inclined to regard them as rough 
transcripts of the well-known engravings by Aude- 
naerde, with which, at least, the principal figures 
correspond in size; but the accessories differ, and 
appear, as far as minutiz are concerned, to be 
much truer to the originals. The execution of 
these plates is blurred, and wanting both in appre- 
ciation of the relative position which Andrea held 
in the history of Art and delicacy of execution. 

His dryness of handling, co-existing with 

of conception, is not preserved. "The draperies, 


too, are badly copied, and wanting in intelligence 


peculiarities of marking, | 
far as they extend they might truly be 
drawing on stone, has discovered and holds the | 


— 


an old Catalogue of the Collection (1810), may not 


la Fornarine); tous 
du 1635) le disent de Giorgione: la physionomie 
n'est pas 
l’est le Chevalier de Malthe par le méme dans la 
salle des Vénitiens). La date du 1512, qu’on y lit, 
fait naitre quelques doutes; les vrais connoisseurs 


Gloignées du faire de Raphaél 


on the part of the ver, who faults 
committed, if not by Andreani, certainly by Aude- 
vindicating the minute and 


certain compartments afford a good key to his 
iarities of execution, and should have been 
referred to. The old woodcuts render the numerous 
inscriptions more faithfully upon tablets and banners 
than Audenaerde cared to do upon the copper; 
indeed, for the most part, he omitted them 
al . In the com containing the 
captive princes, the tablet inscribed “s.P.Q.R. 
LIBER VRBIS” should be LIBERATORI VRBIS. The 
figures behind the bars of the window omitted by 
Audenaerde, here give an additional solemnity to 
the scene. The inscriptions on the concludi 
compartment are inaccurate, and required more 
careful study: for, in a subject of this antiquarian 
nature such completeness is to be desired, and the 
more so since it is only in delineation of the spoils 
that we can discover any essentially serviceable 
records afforded by the plates now submitted to 
notice. The execution is coarse in the 
extreme, and will certainly do little to popularize 
these truly valuable paintings among the visitors 
to Hampton Court ; > heartily concur with 
the opinion uttered by Mr. Duke, that some record 
of these fast failing treasures is indeed desirable. 
They would be fair subjects for photography, since 
yellow forms but a small element in their colours; | 
blue prevails, and, being painted in tempera and of | 
a dull surface, they would be admirably adapted to 
receive the light from every direction. Perhaps 
upon the completion of the photogra from 
’s Cartoons, Messrs. Thurston Thompson 
and Colnaghi may be induced to give the preserva- 
tion of Mantegna their consideration. 


Fixe-Art Gossir.—A successful attempt has at 
last been made to obtain what has long been adesi- | 
deratum in lithography, namely, the means of trans- 


ield any required number of im ions. Mr. 
aul Gauci, whose name and that of his father have | 
long been honourably known in connexion with 


secret of this desirable process. From the prac- 
tical means afforded us of testing the o ion it 

seems highly satisfactory, but the number of im- | 
pressions which such transfers will give in compa- | 
rison with drawings on stone has yet to be seen. | 
It has long been known that writings and draw- 
ings in ink, executed in plain black lines, made on | 
prepared paper, can be transferred most perfectly | 
on to a stone surface, and be multiplied ad infinitum, | 
but all attempts to completely transfer shaded | 
chalk drawings have hitherto failed. By Mr. P. | 
Gauci’s process, however, any one can sketch or 
draw in chalk upon his tly smooth or, if 
requisite, roughened paper, and have numerous 
impressions in printing-ink, or, what is more capti- 
vating to amateurs, in black lead, so printed as 
really to have the effect of an ordinary Ledeen 
drawing. Some studies from Nature, and of trees 
especially, drawn by Mr. Gauci himself, which 
have been printed in this process, are absolutely 
deceptive. For drawing-masters at schools we 
are of opinion that this new discovery will be of 
infinite value. 

On the subject of ‘The Fornarina,’ called of 
Raphael, in the Tribune of the Ufizzi, Florence, 
a Correspondent remarks :—‘“‘In reference to a 
recent review of the little work, by the Rev. Mr. 
Blake, on ‘ Foreign Picture Galleries,’ in which the 
question touching the real painter of the so-called 
‘ Fornarina’ is mooted, the Raleciian extract, from 
be uninteresting :—‘ Autre sur bois, en 
habit garni de pellisse, non achevé (dit & présent 

les Catalogues (et l’inventaire 


belle, mais excellemment peinte (comme 


sont 
.C. B.” 


Birmingham Society of Artists’ Exhibition 


know, hitherto conferred but on the English 
Scottish Academies. Landseer’s “T'wins,’—‘ West's 
First Lesson in Art,’ Ward, — Landseer's 
‘Highland Quixotic 


terest an ion. 
of Age in the Olden Time,’ and in addition, there 
were specimens of Leslie, ee 
Patten, Willmore, Jones, E. W. and o 
members of the Academies of England, Scotland 
and Ireland. The untitled artists contributed 
largely and worthily. The local artists, too, Mr. 
Henshaw, Mr. Henry Lines, Mr. Samuel Lines, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. William Hall, Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Radclyffe, supported the credit of this Society. 
“Ruins are nothing if not picturesque” is a 
remark that will be found in another column. We 
are not surprised that the Prince of Wales has 
been disgusted with those of the Church at A 
Neither prince nor artist could look with well-satis- 
fied eye on a scene of desolation and desecration, 
where bodies lie in rotten coffins, on the stones of 
the old church, and Irish pigs, which come to 
English markets, have free access to old grave- 
yard and ancient church. Such a scene is enough 
to the Continent,—but, to 
say nothing o cruel caprices of the pass 
and the unutterable insolence and eae 
of dowaniers and police on the French frontiers, 
there are unpleasant obstacles abroad too. The 
valleys of the Alps are filled with snow,—hot fever 
is raging at Basle,—and in other parts, where 
pictures, ruins, or grand scenery abound, there is 
pestilence of some sort or other. The most enter- 
prising artists we have heard of are those from 
America, who have squatted somewhere near 
Turkey, and circulated the notes of the Constan- 
tinople Bank, so well forged as to do credit to the 
powers of the felonious artist. More pleasant and 


even brave travellers are the two Miss Hendersons 


and Miss Holmes, who, despising the perils of the 
rough way, courageously joined a gentlemen’s party 
and visited the boiling Geysers of Iceland. No 
other lady traveller, it is said, has ever reached 
that point, except Madame Ida Pfeiffer. The 
aristocracy of the Icelandic capital were so de- 
lighted that they gave the adventurous beauties 
a ball,—and there was hearty dancing to the 
joyous grinding of a barrel-organ. We shall have 
all this, we hope, in pictorial sketches. Let us add 
here, in connexion with travellers, that the sketches 
of and notes on the tombs recently excavated in the 
neighbourhood of Rome were made by Mr. Charles 
Eastlake, and not by his uncle, Sir Charles.—It 
is curious to see to what purposes artistic travel- 
lers address themselves. The other day, there was 
a photographic wayfarer in ia, who, coming 
upon the execution of several Arab murderers, 
up his dark chamber in a cart, and took off their 
He thus de- 


together, but led up one at atime. The first 
the sheikh, who seemed i 


insert the plate-holder and 


RES 


Mr. French are bounded by a skeleton framework, was recently opened in New Street. The loca} . : 
which takes in almost every instance a rectangular papers affirm that there is no finer pi gallery ae 
wm, and indicating the surface on which they in England than the one Diminghaaeaale oct not 
laboriously studied folds from the hands o sesses. The pictures that excited marked admi. hoes 
hunself. Andrea’s own vings from | ration were, the veteran David Cox's vigorous odo 
water-colour pieces; also J. C. Horsley’s ‘ Prince Perl 
Henry assuming his Father's Crown,’ David Ro- uge 
berts's ‘ Attack on a Caravan,’ and (Her Majesty's gray 
contributions) the ‘ Una’ and ‘Cupid Disarmed,’ 
by Frost. A Portrait of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
| by Knight, and of Sir George Clerk, of Penicuick, 
by Sir John Watson Gordon, are highly spoken MF 
| of. Sir John sent this picture fresh from his easel, ee 
| a mark of distinction he has not, so far as we Mr. 
| 
| men 
| Phe 
| r 
| scene of James Marquis of Montrose,—and the ™ 
| same artist’s ‘Alice Lisle concealing the Fugi once 
| tives after the Battle of Sedgemoor’ are hvwwitady is n 
| pictures that were viewed with the greatest in- now 
| sho 
| here 
| goin 
that 
of ‘ 
hous 
Ms 
| wa 
| The 
Desc 
| audi 
The 
| frui 
beli 
Sk 
& go 
tent 
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L 
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nece 
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| 
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| to le 
| 
| 
| 
| scribes the scene in the Photographic Journal :— 
| ‘The criminals were not brought on the seaffold 
was 
. SO rapidly was e p and 
thrust under the axe, that I had barely time to 
| cet the instantancous 
remarquent, que les mains et les a movement into order before the sharp edge de- 
picture was quite successful, and so was the second ; 
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but the third presented a dim appearance; the 
fourth was nearly, and the fifth and sixth were 
wholly, invisible. How to account for this I know 
not, unless the atmosphere around the scaffold 
became in some way affected by the blood, the 
odour of which was distinctly perceptible to me. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 

the reason.” —And herewith end one para- 
graph and many items of gossip. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY EVENING, at Bight (duri 
Mr. Albert Smith’s absence abroad ornings 
Three.— Stal 


(d 
). 
385 ; Gallery, 1a N for booking 
places. The Saile is new decorated. si, 


SaDLER’s WELLS.—The usual winter 
ment of this theatre, under the direction of Mr. 
Phelps, commenced on Saturday. Mr. Phelps has 
uced so much of the Shakspearian drama, that 
has litile margin left for novelty; and even the 
once powerful accessory of new scenery and dresses 
is no longer available as a resource. is house is 
now entirely dependent on the prestige that it has 
already earned, and on the merit of the actors. It 
shows how firm the hold is that the performances 
here have taken on the appreciation of the play- 
ing public, when it can be recorded with-truth 
t the season opened with the well-worn tragedy 
the cast, to a full 
house. The Moor of Mr. Phelps, the Jago of Mr. 
Marston, the Cassio of Mr. Robinson, were as 
warmly greeted as if witnessed for the first time. 
There, too, were again Mrs. Charles Yo as 
Desdemona, and Miss Atkinson as Emilia; and the 
audience were as well satisfied with thei as ever. 
The management has fairly survived the chrysalis 
iod of spectacle, and is justly entitled to the 
fruit of so much cost and labour. The public 
believe in the established company as composed of 
Shakspearian actors, and no longer crowd to witness 
& gorgeously appointed revival, but are well con- 
tent with a legitimate play, carefully rehearsed, 
properly costumed, and conscientiously acted. 


Lyceum.—Mrs. Charles Young having resumed 
her engagement at Sadler’s Wells, it has been 
necessary to find another representative of Miss 
Vavasour, in the new comedy of ‘ Extremes.’ Mrs, 
A. Mellon, late Miss Woolgar, accordingly made 
her appearance in the character on Saturday. The 
part is one better adapted to her style than to that 
of Mrs. Young. The coquettish scenes are, indeed, 
admirably interpreted ; and the minute touches that 
are thrown in to indicate moods and motives are for 
the most part as exquisitely executed as they are 
skilfully conceived. e drama will gain much by 
the change of cast. The houses continue good. 

‘Too much for Good Nature,’ is a new farce in one 
act, and we believe written by Mr. Falconer. It is of 
the broad and riotous kind, full of noise, bustle and 
extravagance, sacrificing probability and propriety 
to effect. Exaggerated incidents, like those in 
this farce, provoke immense laughter; and the 


support of the new production—that the perform- 
ance is generally and the curtain falls 
to loud applause. 


MusicaL aND Dramatic Gossrp.—Since we 
wrote last, the Leeds Festival has come to its end. 
The receipts, as it was only fair to expect, show a 
handsome surplus for charitable uses. The singers 
and players are scattered hither and thither,— 


some to take holiday,—more, new engagements, — 
there being no creature on earth more reluctant to 
‘ake rest the musical artist,—albeit there is 


none by whom rest is more imperatively needed. 


After t Festivals, it is curious to notice 
the of smaller sacred performances in 
neighbouring towns, which follows as almost a 


matter of course,—claiming no report, albeit indi- 
cating the wondrous amount of ish appetite 
for serious vocal music.—It must be felt, however, 
that a Northern Meetings have this 

& greater nnportance than usual; if only 


that the trial has been well borne by both Mr. 
H. Leslie and Dr. Bennett; though it is only on 
reflection that its full difficulty will appear. If 
‘ Judith’ and ‘The May Queen 
stock pieces at the Festivals, such fact in no re- 
spect decides their value. It indicates merely the 
singular fastidiousness of our audiences. Persons 
of fashion and religion 
Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah,’ — will consent to admit 
‘The Creation,’ and (with an effort) Mozart's 
‘ Requiem,’ and Handel’s ‘Israel’; but it may 
be asserted that the above are about the only 
Oratorios which ‘“‘draw.” — The popularity of 
Dr. Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ has utterly faded 
out, ‘St, Paul’ can only be introduced at rare in- 
tervals. The ‘ Mount Sinai’ and ‘ David’ of Neu- 
komm (in his day called the “‘King of Birming- 
ham”) are nowhere ; and what a tale is told in the 
fact that the bulk of Cherubini’s church music (some 
of the noblest in existence) is utterly unknown and 
untried in this country !— Loudly as we English are 
for ever talking about “ native talent,” our aver- 
sion of novelty almost amounts to resentment of it. 
There is no chance of a new composition being 
relished as it deserves on a single hearing,—there 
is as little chance of its gaining a second one. It 
might be well if our amateurs would bear these 
things in mind, when they come to listen to what 
is unknown, or decide on staying away from it, 
since it can hardly be that committees 
(especially when they act on behalf of Charity) will 
stand alone in support of Art, and will lose money 
in presenting that which is to be grudgingly re- 
ceived. Giving all these considerations their weight, 
and not pretending that either of the English com- 
posers, whose compositions have been recently pro- 
duced, at late Festivals is as popular as Mendelssohn 
—we may point to the success of their works as 
ble,—as one which should encourage their 
writers to further efforts in the higher styles of 
music,—and justify directors in keeping the door 
open. By degrees, perhaps, we shall have a public 
more to co-operate in the welcome of novelties 
than is at present-the case.—We are reminded, by 
the way, in the interesting series of papers on the 
Birmingham General Hospital, which have been 
collected and reprinted from a journal of that town, 
that ‘Judith’ is not the first English oratorio 
which has been honoured with a hearing at the 
— midland Festival. In the year 1787, Lord 
dley placed at the Committee’s dis “anew 
oratorio entitled ‘Goliath,’ by Mr. Atterbury, a 
well-known writer of part-songs,”—among others, 
‘Come, let us all a-maying go.’ This oratorio was 
duly performed. Has any one ever seen or heard 
a note of it? 

Miss L. Pyne and Mr. Harrison’s season 
opened at Lane, on Monday last, with Mr. 
Balfe’s ‘ Rose of Castille.’ ‘Martha’ is now, we 
understand, to be produced on Monday next. 

Last week’s ecclesiastical law reports unplea- 
santly reminded us how Church music—which ought 
to imply harmony,—if peace on earth there 
be—can be made an apple of discord ; when a Dean 
having a gay taste, such as the Dean of Carlisle, 
and a Precentor who holds severe notions of what 
Service-music should be, come to issue. We have 
already mentioned the i 


the latter claimed it as 
his right to decide what the Carlisle choir should 
sing on fast and feast days; thirdly, the displace- 
ment of the recusant and musical tor. At 
this point of the quarrel we left it; but that it has 


been taken up again, and every manner of personal 


vance tacked to it, the documents of the | those 


hapter House of Cumberland’s Cathedral will 
show. A verdict has not been yet given by the 
Daniels endowed with judgment; but so far as the 
matter concerns music (and thus far only can it 
concern the Atheneum), there can be doubt 
as to the reverence and the taste of the litigating 
parties. An oratorio, be it even “a sacred” ane, 
such as is Handel’s, and an anthem, stand on feet 
totally apart. The one is a work of religious art; 
the other (to employ a familiar illustration), is a 
piece of religious iture. A fragment of a devout 
poem sound strange and misplaced were it in- 


will crowd to hear ‘The |} i 


troduced into the rite of worship as a prayer. These 


side, we know, 
over-rated; 
remains, let be ever 


things have been strained on ev 


—their a 
but 


the composer has waited too long for his oppor- 
tunity, since we know that, some ten years since, 
he was expecting his chance,—having been 
with apparent strictness and real random, by M, 
Jullien, to furnish Drury Lane with an opera every 
— is now certain that M. Carvalho, 
Miolan—that most accomplished singer, 
his wife,—will not quit the Thédtre Lyrique. The 
Lady is to be the Marguerite in M. Gounod’s 
‘ Faust,’ which is now in rehearsal.—-The accounts 
of M. Michot, a new tenor, who has appeared 
there, are good. He is said to have an “ut de 
Duprez and Signor Tamberlik ;—but this in nowise 
decides his accomplishments as an artist.—‘ La 
Part du Diable,’ one of MM. Seribe and Auber’s 
least interesting operas, has been revived at the 
Opéra Comique.—At the Grand Opéra, Miss Thom- 
son, who carried off a first prize at the Conserva- 
toire Examination the other day, is engaged.—The 
novelties and revivals promised for the Italian 
Opera during the winter are the ‘Macbeth’ of 
Signor Verri; Donizetti's ‘Anna Bolena,’ (where 
is a King Henry to be found, now that Lablache is 


_gone!); ‘ Poliuto,’ (which is identical, we presume, 


with ‘ Les Martyrs’); and ‘ Roberto Devereux.’—To 
these may be Signor Mercadante’s ‘11 Giura- 
mento.” bill of fare is not one to quicken appe- 
tite :—we are glad, however, to see i to 

i i operas of 


‘Tl Curioso Accidente,’ we now learn from the 
French Correspondent of the Morning Post, re- 
sembles its luckless predecessor, ‘ Robert le : 
in being a pasticcio made up by Signor Berre 
and authenticated by “a i from Signor 
Rossini.” It was put into rehearsal last season, 
but not produced, in uence of which Signor 
Berrettoni has been suing M. Calzado, the manager 
of the Italian Opera in Paris, with the hope of 
obtaining damages for the delay. These have not 
been granted; but the Tribunal of Commerce 
ordains that the opera shall be represented before 
the 31st of December, 
During the first days of we perceive 

the forei papers) there is to be held a Festival at 
Coblentz, in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Musical Institute. The Oratorio chosen (for 
on these occasions the Germans rarely execute more 
than one complete work) is to be the ‘Samson’ of 
Handel.—Ere this happens, a Festival of the 
Middle Rhine will be held at Wiesbaden, at which 
the one Oratorio is to be ‘The Creation.’ There 


is to be a popular Singing Festival at Innspruck 
in the course of next month: — this we 


at Baden-Baden, ided over by M. Berlioz, at 
which some of music is 
performed—this year, i oO 

‘Romeo and Juliet? Symphony.—Dr. Liszt seems 


to keep his hold on the youth of the Universities, 
for we observe that at the three-hundredth anni- 
of the foundation of the anges Jena 

a ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ from his pen, was 
Madame Gassier is described in the New York 


so arrogant, let fashion be ever so foolish,—and 
Common Sense clearly traces a boundary line of 
distinction betwixt sacred and service music, which 
t behoves alike Deans, Deacons, Vicars-Choral, 
and Precentors to respect. 
‘La Harpe d'Or,’ an opera by that excellent 
harpist, M. Godefroid, has been produced at the 
Thédtre Lyrique with moderate success. | 
_ Signor Mercadante, in some of which there is beau- 
| tiful and honestly-made music. His ‘ Leonora’ has 
been again and again announced as in preparation ; 
| why is it never given? 
| Something more has transpired in regard to the 
opera by Signor Rossini, which was promised to 
| the Italian Theatre in Paris for the season 1857-8. 
| 
| 
parts are so energetically acted—the strength of 
the company, as it is phrased, being engaged in 
the aforesaid gay Dean, which was put forward by 
partake of. The Continent has few haunts more 
enjoyable, few people more frank and kindly, than 
e belonging to the Valley of the Inn.—Among 
the “ Festivals,” or grand concerts, which have 
taken place during the last few weeks, may be 
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Herald as having at once “ vaulted into the highest 
a pil her singing as Amina, in ‘ La Sonnam- 

Mille . Piccolomini will be shortly on her 
America. 


_ Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


PICS for INDIAN STATESMEN. 
By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
of ‘ The Rebellion in India. 


Madras, Autho 
Be Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


MISCELLANEA 

Death of the Traveller Schlagentweit.—In India 
tive, and, it is feared, authentic, information 
om been received of the death of the explorer 
and naturalist, Adolphe Schlagentweit, one of the 
three brothers well known for their scientific 
researches, pursued under the auspices of the East 
India Company, in India and among the Hima- 
layas. It appears (says the Times Correspondent) 
that a party of Khokandpas, belonging to a tribe 
in revolt against the Chinese, came in to the 
Yarkand territory in the spring, and drove the 
few Chinese troops in the villages into the town 
of Yarkand. In one of the near the town 
the Khokandpas found Schlagentweit residing ; 
and, in the course of conversation, he asked them 
why they did not attack Yarkand itself, where the 
Chinese force was so small and they were so nume- 
rous. For some unexplained reason they were 
offended at this question. They retired and held 
a consultation ; the result of which was, that they 
decided he must be a friend of the Chinese and 
wished to ensnare them; and, in the dead of night, 
they surrounded his house and killed him, to the 
t regret of their chief, who has saved some of 

fhe unfortunate traveller's instruments. 

Auction Catalogues.—A long time ago we noticed 
something of which we made no mention at the time, 
because we did not wish to reflect upon the inadvert- 
ence of a respectable auctioneer, nor to cause the 
name of a clergyman to be placed in uncomfortable 
association with unclerical publications. Now that 
the matter is too far gone by to be poked out by 
the curious, we will give the warning which we 
determined to give at the time. We were looking 
at the auction catalogue of the books of the clergy- 
man to whom we allude, of whom we knew some- 
thing, consisting of all manner of divinity, science, 
a &c. As we turned over the pages, our 

e was caught by rather a funny title, of which we 

thought no ; because any collection may con- 
tain a casual black sheep, even without the owner's 
knowledge. But, reading on, we found that the 
next was as bad or worse, and the next, and so on. 
In fact, what between the obvious evidence of 

unblushing titles, and our own knowledge of the 
fame of more hidden ones, we found that Lord 
Campbell's Act was wanted. Had this clergyman 
ery a private library not fit for decent eyes! 

ad his friends, in such case, had the bad taste 
and feeling to parade its contents under his name ? 
We were ed by every supposition. But on 


looking very narrowly, we found that the clergy- 
man’s books ended a certain , and that the 
next page was headed “ Another Property.” The 


auctioneer having this lot of immorality to dispose 
of, not large enough for a separate sale, had made 
it an appendix to the worthy clergyman’s library. 
It will be obvious that the frequenters of the 
auction-room, and still more the casual visitors, do 
not narrowly scrutinize partitions. It may be that 
to this day, some of the buyers register these 
ueer books in their memories as bought at the 
‘ ’s sale, or even make a memorandum of 
that purport on the books themselves. Some 
persons preserve catalogues, and their collections 
somes & other hands at their deaths. Fifty years 
hence, the descendants of the clergyman may see, 
in Reece or bibliographical history, a notice of 
their ancestor’s literary skill in a certain depart- 
ment, which the historian may feel obliged to 


accompany with a sort of comment which will 


readily suggest itself. 
To C .—P. P.—An Englishman—W. P. 
—J. N.—received. 
STAFFORDIENSIS says :—‘‘I am about to publish a oe | 
of the parish of Tet , in Seisdon Hun , county 


ford, with ——— notices of the families connected 
with it. I shall be thankful to any of your readers who 
will favour me with ee of unpublished 
matter relative to my subject, addressed to me, care of Mr. 


pson, Market Place, re. I wish to know 
Tettenhall, are taken 


Simpso 
where the the follo lines, ref 
wing erring to 


SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, 
ALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS: 
BEING FLY-LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK UF 


JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Moor and the Loch,’ &. 


A New Edition, feap. 8vo. 5a. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In a few days, 8vo. with Pertents of Rev. H. 8. Poleham 
other Illustrations, 6d. 


A MEMOIR, LETTERS and DIARY 


THE REV. uRERY 2 POLEHAMPTON, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. 


The bo Biaey extends to Ju ay 36, 208 18, ny two dass before his death in 
the Kesidency, from which it is continued by his Widow. 


Edited by the Rev. EDWARD POLEHAMPTON, M.A, 


AND 
The Rev. THOMAS STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON, M.A. 
Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


New Burli b 
ew Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 
ROFESSOR SYME’S PRINCIPLES of 
SURGERY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Nearly ready, with 3 - - and numerous Plans of Cities, 
uins, &c. 
A HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS IN 
SYRIA and PALESTINE; including an Account of the 
History, Antiquities, and Inhabitants of these 
Countries, the Peninsula of Sinai, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


and the Syrian Desert. 


MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
On the Ist of October, Svo. 
E LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
EXAMINED. Being the BAMPTON LECTURES for 
Metaphocinal Phila “Maeda Coll d late 
sica oso x en e; Tutor an 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxf 


John Murray, Albemarle- & J. Parker, Oxford. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 
Just published, 1 vol. 4to. price fa. 6d. 
EISM, DOCTRINAL and PRACTICAL; 


Didactic Religious Utteran rances. B FRANCIS 
WILLIAM NEW MAN, Author of * The Soul,’ * History of the 
w Monarchy,’ &. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


Recently published, 
and Other Poems, Feap. 8vo. price 


POEMS, by the Pm of ‘Uriel.’ Price 6d. 
“ The grand poem, Cd ’....The most powerful poet of our 
country and our times.” — W. 8. 
** Power, emotion, and | Picturesqueness.. ..His characters talk 
subtly and impressi 
> Power working darkly. heows The charm of that song.” 
and active power.... Before us stretches the broad 


rich land of poetry.. "A man who can write thus would have done 
wellin can his learning. — Critic. 


London : John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
Ts. wun FESSIONS of a CATHOLIC 


of curtpinty contains some remarkable illustrations of life and 
c 
* He attached himself to the Hungarian army, and cha 
— if 


to 
, which our author 


“The sto a? puhanesting from many causes, and will well 
the etter shows the most acquaintance 


with Hungarian and The which 
hese an able, and often an 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Dedicated by i men to the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. &c. 


Just ready, in demy 8vo. price 7s. 6¢d., with large Tabular State- 
ments, ts, and A coloured Map showing the geographical Distribu- 


tion of 
HAND-BOOK of the COTTON TRADE. 
: Woollard, Castle-street. 


By THOMAS ELLISON. 


London: &Co. Li 
Manchester : Thomson & Son, Mar 
This day is published, price ls. 

A LETTER to the Right Honourable the 
yoo on the PU KIFICATION of RIVERS, 

the benefic lication of the Sewer Water of ‘Towns. 

MONRIS. LOK, of Govan Factory, near Glasgow. 
The profits of this publication, if any, to be given to the Eye 
e nfirmary of Glasgow. 


Infirmary and the Royal I 
Jahn Smith & Son, G + Wm. Blackwood & Edin- 
» Glasgow Sous, 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 108. 6d. with Map and 
Dedicated, — Hon. Sir Edward Bulwe 


THE NEW ELDORADO; 
Or, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
From PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 
KINAHAN CORNW 
II. 
In 1 vol. price 38.6d. ( Now Ready), 
HINTS ON AGRICULTURE, 
Relati 
parative Morite of the Pure of 


By, 
Author of ‘The Stud Farm,’ * Stable Practice,’ 


In 2 vols. Zig. cloth. (Jn the Press.) 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
A DRAMATIC AUTHOR’S LIFE. 


EDWARD 
Author of ‘ The Siege of Rochelle,’ Maritana,’ 
1v. 
In 1 vol. price 5a. 


WRIGHT’s FISHES and FISHING, 


** Anglers will find it worth their was to ote prea. by the expe- 
— Atheneum, 


rience of the old Su n-Aurist to 
* It will be found h useful an “catertalaing to the lovers of 
he Piscatory 


Art.” —Morning ong 
In 1 vol. 6d. 
ZEAL IN THE WORK OF THE 
MINISTRY; 
Or, the Means by which every Priest @ may ponder his Ministry 
By M. L’‘ABBE DUBOIS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


HILLS AND HOLLOWS, 
By the Author of ‘Blanche and her Betrothed.’ 


2, 
ETHEL BERANGER. 
By MRS. PHILLIPSON. 


3. 
THE GILBERTS AND THEIR 
GUESTS. 
By the Author of * The Old Engagement.’ 
In the Press. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LORD MONTAGU’S PAGE: 
An Historical Romance. 
Author of The Richelieu” Tike Woodman,’ tc. 
In 3 vols. Sle. 6d. 


HOME AND THE HOMELESS. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
Price 5d., stamped 6d. __ 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 


Articles on 
H. Moule 


Books noticed Tartarian, by 
Cantua baxifolia house, 
Cattle, short-h Pine Apples, j 
Chinese Yam Potatoes, 
tages, 
on Palace Show Ross Isabella Gray 
Royal Sassen, Kew 
Farm, steam Strawberry, Cuthill’s Prince of 
ng Book, Glasse’s u 

Gentiane fis Steam farm, by C. Burcham 
Gourds, morphology of Steam culti , by J. Fowler 
land Show and J. A. Williams 

Hitcham Horticultural Show (| Turnip rom Ay John Coleman 
Ke ens, wo Wellington by J 
Labourers’ cot ireworm 
Manchester Show Yam, Chinese 
Morphology of Gourds 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent 
Mark-lane, Smithfield d, Newgate, and aly 
turns from the Potato Hop, Hay, ¢ a 
and Seed Markets, and a com 
account of ali the transactions o of the mae 
In accordance with the wishes of Farmers, Mil and others 
the Co rad Ed 


interested in Corn Trade, an pu in time for 
pent overs very Monday afternoon, containing a Full rt of the 
ark-lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. 
ORDER of any Newsvender.— OP FICE for Advertise 


ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, 
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THE NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, FOR 


OBTAINING THE REPEAL OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


COMMITTEE ROOM, PEELE’S COFFEE HOUSE, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Resolution of the House of Commons on the Motion of the Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, June 1st, 1858 :—“ That the maintenance of the Excise on Paper 


as @ permanent source of revenue would be impolitic.” 


President—THE RIGHT HON. T. MILNER GIBSON, M.P. 
Vice- Presidents. 


A. 8. AYRTON, M.P. 
ADAM BLACK, M.-P. 
JOHN BRIGHT, MP. 


W. COX, M.P. 
W. CONINGHAM, M_LP. 
LORD FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, M.P. 


SIR J. V. SHELLEY, Barr. M.P. 
W. SCHOLEFIELD, M.P. 
J. B. SMITH, M.P. 


H. INGRAM, M.P. 

J. LOCKE, M.P. (Q.C.,) 

W. A. MACKINNON, 
D. NICOLL, M.P. 


J.L. RICARDO, M.P. Ww. T .P. 
BARON L. N. DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. J. WHITE, M.P. 
E. G, SALISBURY, M.P. J. WYLD, 


Chairman of Committee—JOHN CASSELL. 


Cc. 8. BUTLER, M.P. SIR J. DUKE, Baar. M.P. 
J. BUTT, LL.D. M.P. T. 8. DUNCOMBE, M.P. 
C. BUXTON, MP, ~ SIR A. H. ELTON, Bart. M.P. 
J. CLAY, M.P, w. EWART, M.P. 
Treasurer—J. FRANCIS (Athenaeum). | 


Hon. Secretary—H. VIZETELLY (Illustrated Times). 


Bankers—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Temple Bar Branch. 
Assistant Secretary and Collector—Mr. JOHN LINCOLN, 


The Committee of the Association consider it highly desirable to secure the 
e insertion of such leading articles from time to time as may be thought best calculated to impress 
ublic with a full sense of the injurious influence of the tax, and of the advantages to be derived from its abolition. 


se and they would urge upon its conductors 
the 


ration of the N: and Periodical Press throughout the 


_ As indicating the feeling of the Metropolitan Press upon the question, extracts from articles that have recently appeared are subjoined. 


Tue Times.—“‘ Take away the duty and you o the manufacture, opening, also, 
hundreds of small mills in the quiet valleys and on the clear streams of the Midland and 
Southern Counties. One has only to look at one of these ruinous mills, to see the old 
men who worked in them half their lives, and hear their sad story, to feel the excessive 
hardship of the duty under which these mills were gradually impoverished and crippled, 
and finally brought to a standstill, while all other trades have continually assisted 
by the Legislature.” 


Morsine Post.—‘ There are a certain number of standard questions of which what- 
ever Party occupies the Treasury bench has to stand the assault every year. The presence 
on two benches of a Government bent on the acquisition of a majority has somewhat 
eliminated them, not by defeat, but by concession, and has given new hope and strange 
strength even to those who have been compelled to accept present discomfiture. Foremost 
in this latter category is the repeal of the paper duties. e condition of the national 
purse and the enormous augmentation of expenditure occasioned by war and war's crea- 
tions, with which the ratio of increase in income, considerable and satisfactory as it is, 
has been quite unable to keep pace, have rendered absolute success impossible during the 
present year. The strongest advocates for the measure felt that they could not consistently 
with their duty, press its immediate carriage in the face of the financial statement pre- 
sented to the public by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but they have obtained not only 
an admission from the Minister of the impolicy of the tax, but a positive resolution of the 
House of Commons affirming the expediency of its repeal. This is the first time that the 
cause of the paper duty has succeeded in making euch a decided step in advance; it stands 
first now for repeal, and the House of Commons, no less than the Government, is pledged 
to devote the first attainable surplus of means to its extinction or modification. For a 
long time apprehension was very commonly entertained that cheap paper would give an 
impulse to literature of a low character, if not of a mischievous and demoralising ten- 
dency. This, events have proved to have been a mistake and a prejudice, and we now 
know that the legislator can devise no more efficient means of promoting the mental cul- 
ture and training of the working classes than by enabling the undertakers of literature to 
present it at the lowest possible price to the public.” 


Morsinc Hgeratp.—“‘ The book trade is oppressed by the Paper Duty, and the book 
trade is not one in these days of so flourishing a description as to be able to bear such 
heavy burdens. So far, the repeal of the Paper Duty is called for on merely mercantile 
—_ but we advocate its repeal, not simply as a tax on enterprise, but as a tax on 

wledge. There is the same thirty and forty per cent., as the case may be, chargeable 
on the paper used in books on nnowledes. Look at the exertions of Societies for the cheap 
—— of works of a religious, and also of a — useful, character! Is the 

wledge conveyed by works such as these a kind of knowledge that it can be desirable 

to oppress and restrict by such taxation? There is still another quarter in which this tax 
operates as ahardship. We have already spoken of the immense consumption of r 
in the mercantile transactions of the day. Imagine London alone, with its two millions 
and more of inhabitants—with its banking-houses, its merchants’ counting-houses, and its 
— shops—and consider the immense amount of paper daily consumed in this city 
ne. It must be remembered, too, that if this tax is a tax sustained in pursuit of wealth, 
procs is consumed in mercantile transactions in t of merchandise which is already 
ed in itself. This is, therefore, but double taxation, and as such it ought undoubtedly 
tocease. We are at this moment directing the energies of the better classes towards 
pular education. If the people are to be educated, why throw a tax on their education? 
is is blowing hot and cold. The House of Commons can hardly boast its liberality in 
matters of education, when its yearly grants are qualified by its taxation of paper. Let us 
obtain a repeal of such a tax, for it conflicts with the best interests of every a 


STanDARD.—‘‘ The arguments for and against the abolition of the Duty on Paper are 
yearly worn to rags, and—to borrow a figure from the very subject under discussion—the 
are continually worked up afresh, and appear again in the self-same form. That the 
tation on this most important question should have continued so long without pro- 
ducing the desired result, must be regarded as a proof how indifferent the majority of our 
legislators are to the dictates of mere reason and principle, unsupported by any other 
motives of action. Here is a tax, the continuance of which is a stigma on our finan 
system, and a violation of the acknowledged principles of taxation, in support of which 
sothing can be advanced but the exploded cry against pe literature, or the self-evident 
histries of trade interests, — its ground in spite of the most persevering assaults 
every argument in favour of progress and education—every aspiration for the 
welfare of mankind, conspires to render victorious. For years it has been recog- 
nized that the obstruction to improvements in manufacturing processes caused by the 
on and oppression of the exciseman, was in the highest degree impolitic, and justi- 
fable only where the result of the manufacture constitutes a luxury. In pursuance of 


this plain and rational doctrine, the duty on glass was, thirteen years ago, abolished, 
though not before the proofs of its absurd impolicy had been wrought to a climax in the 
fact that Mr. Faraday was constrained to break off abruptly a series of experiments on 
the manufacture of glass for optical purposes at the moment the most b t results 
were in prospect, by the harrying and extortionate interference of the exciseman.” 


Datty Te_zcrara.—** The movement for repeal is confined to no class or interest 
whatever. It arises from the conviction by the public that it is mere hypocrisy to speak 
of national education, so long as the instructors of the people are fettered and burdened 
by an exaction which, if not levied upon a necessity of human life, is, at any rate, imposed 
upon that which is a necessity to the life of a nation. The petitions in favour of repeal 
are not signed by printers, by proprietors of journals, or by members of the Press alone. 
They pour in from every town and from every class in the kingdom. They represent the 
body of — opinion. They protest against a system of fiscal injustice aud false eco- 
nomy. They tell the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, so long as he maintains the Paper 
Duty, he is an enemy to popular education, and unjust to the manufacturer. When every 
sort of exemption is allowed; when designers of Jacquard patterns, envelope-makers, and 
other craftsmen are favoured with immunity; when papier-maché is privileged ; when, in 
fact, all paper not employed with a strictly legitimate and intellectual object is subjected 
toa grievous tariff, every economist is justified in complaining.” 


Morsiye Star.—* Everybody knows that taking the duty off paper means that we 
are to have cheap paper, just as a cheap cup or a cheap cigar would be the immediate 
result if the duties on tea and tobacco were abolished. Well, that being the case, why 
should we printers and publishers, whose business it is to circulate instruction among 
mankind, not be able to give our instruction untaxed ?” 


Tue Atugy2vumM.—* Is it not absurd that, while Government is enforced to spend 
vast sums in promoting popular education, it should not see the impolicy of inflicting 
heavy fines on those who are educating all classes of the people, free of c to the 
State? Away with these restrictions on intellectual light and air, on speed, on discovery, 
on description. Let the Press declare against the wrong, and the wrong will have to 
cease. 


Srectator.—‘* Mr. Disraeli has expressed an opinion favourable to the repeal of the 
Paper “oe the Chancellor of the ys can be caught in a position to spare the 
amount. blic opinion has by degrees ved at the conclusion that few of our taxes 
have been more impolitic. The revenue is rising again, and it is probable that next session 
may present the desired opportunity. Nor is the recess to be wasted : a number of gentle- 
men familiar with the business have organized themselves with a view to marshal the press 
and the active portion of the public to bear upon the Government. It is already admitted 
that the repeal is only ‘a work of time,’ and this systematic effort promises to do the work 
in the shortest time practicable.” 


SaturpaY Revizw.— It is impossible not to rejoice in the prospect of relief from an 
impost which ps contains more objectionable qualities than any other tax to which 
we are now subject. 


Pusca (Essence of Parliament).—‘‘ Down will go this duty one of these days, and then 
Mr. Punch will be enabled to add another fifty or sixty thousand a-year (which he now 
pays to the Crown) to the salaries of his young men.” 
** The heaviest paper weight—The duty on paper.” 


ItLvsTRATED Lonpon News.—‘‘ Paper may be considered in a very fair way towards 
enfranchisement, and if ple (with pens in their hands) will forbear to use it in a way 
calculated to promote strife and increase taxes, the striking off of the duty will not be very 
long delayed. The House of Commons has taken the important step of passing a resolu- 
tion condemnatory of the tax.” 


Tas Buitpsr.—** A has recently been held to agitate for the repeal of this 
absurd tax ; but the daily papers have already so fully reported the forcible statements of 
the various speakers that we need only say, that in the next generation, our descendants 
will scarcely credit the fact that such uments required to be adduced, or such meet- 
ings to be held, in the midst of the boasted enlightenment of this far advanced nineteenth 
century. Being compelled by historical evidence, however, to admit the fact, may ft not 
in its turn be adduced as evidence, that our vaunted enlightenment is no better than a 
mere empty boast, and that in truth ours is but the fag-end of the * dark ages’ after all ? 

? desiring to spread knowledge, and we inflict a heavy tax on the means of 
effecting it!” 


*,* All Communications to be addressed to Mr. JOHN LINCOLN, Assistant Secretary and Collector, Peele’s Coffee House, Fleet-street, 
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published, 
an American Tale of Real 


ELL 

Life. Author of *The 
Wife,’ The’ with “rue Good Time Com: 
ing.’ illuminated boards, ls. 


Feap. 8vo. 
E GOOD TIME ZOOMING. a5. 5. 
“ This is a good and useful sto ‘The moral pus > hoa 
-out ; and, in spite of the style, 
Hodson 29, Landen. 


In demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


WINGLI or, the RISE of the REFORMA- 
Life of the Reformer, with 


CHE TOFFEL. 
Edinburgh: 7 eT. Clark. London: Hamilton & Co. 


BIRDS OF EUROPE, AND THEIR EGGS. 


N bl in Monthly Parts, price 1s., each eh, ccntainmes 
"Four DR Plates of Birds and One 


A HISTORY OF 


THE BIRDS OF 
NOT OBSERVED IN THE BRITISH 
By C. BR. BREE, Esq. 
Work will be completed in shout Fifty Paxte, end and will form 


The W 
Supplement or Com 0 Yarrell, Morris, Meyer, or any 
Birds. 


London : Groombridge & Sens, 5, Paternoster-row. 
ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—Students 


and others are invited to inspect the recent 7 most ap- 
‘proved forms of Microscopes, manufactured and sold b 
W. LADD, 31, CHANCERY- LANE, Ww. 


CROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Im mproved 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 2 9s. ; Students’, 


t of their especially.” 
-excellent o e more ex | No. 345. 


MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS» ow ready, Her Majesty 

Prince Albert, Imperial Family of Russia, Sir D D. Brewster, and 

A. large Assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 

QMITH, BECK & BECK’S ACHROMATIC 
—~ 


Price, in Walnut wood. . £3 10 6 


0 
th M lass, from Negatives 
taken by ° 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London. 
GTANDABRD METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRU MENTS. 


CASELLA’S REVISED PRICED LIST, with DRAW- 
INGS, ineluding his MAXIMUM and MINIMUM THER- 
MOMETERS, STANDARD BAROMETERS, Portable Appara- 
tus for ountain Measurem ent, with Tables Instructions, 
WIND GAUGES for LAND and SEA; the high excellence 
and extended application of many of whi a (the atisterinn Ther- 
mometers in particular) have certainly so fa them un- 
equalled. Sent on receipt of stamped —CasELLa, Maker 
to the English and American at as well as the leading 
Observatories ndon. 


—23, 
Sole Agent for Bohenbein’s Oxometer, 5a. 6d. 


A ROSS, Optician, begs to inform Shove wae 
A. gre interested in Photography, that he has carefully 


“TE ORTHO-GRAPHIC LENS, 
and ant Cues in its construction and ies 


t, he has 
ment, he 
spe and Bort which 


Lenses of the 
at the 


ence 
he spherical aberration is pigovery 
carefully ba n the and oblique popes. 

Mr. Ross has ee pihited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object- about 3 inches 


Catalogues sent upon application. 
ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


’S OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
paratus of their own Manufnch —Pure Chemicals. 


Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square 269, Strand). 


CAMERA. invented f e Royal Engineers. 
T. OTTEWILL & Co. ber to inform that consider- 
impro in this f 


Camera, ich they 
have now undertaken the manufacture. They can bh. recom - 
as well as the 
one e wo 

3-in. Lan pe Lens, all in 
the small compass of 123 by 10h, inches ent, 
ustrated ogue sent free on application 


| 


orton-street, and are Ay 


by W. THOMAS, ALL. Fiye- 


shilling Sample Quires of 
had on recipt W. THO 
HOTOGRAPHY .—Gratis.— Mr. Toomas’s 


enlarged Paper © of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 


two stam poetage, nd on recei 
THOMAS be 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


W. THO Cuemist, &c.,10, Patt Matt, 

e Bole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 


ph hic preparation is extensively used at all 
phic 


Ite su su acknowledged. 

monials nS the meet hotographers and principal scientific 

men of = day w nt theassertien, that hitherto nop ion 
incovered 1 which produces uniformly such perfect pic- 


— combined wi the greatest rapidity of action. Free from 
Sates ind of blemish. In all cases where a 
— the two solu wholesale 


tions may be had at 
prices in separate voy in which state it may wt Seth 
y climate. Pull instructions for use GRarTis. 


CAUTION. Each bottle i is stam witha m 
pame and addr RIOHARD W THOMA Chemist, 1 

Mall eit which is felony. “NITRATE of SILVER 
BATH for the above Preparation m may aly obtained 

R. W. Snemat, the price of 


ingredien RYSTAL VAR PREP ARED FROM 


kin ds of P 

inventor, is bel, me this ure 

and add RICHARD W. THOMA all 

Ma) anufacturer of c Chemicalsand A 
procured o 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
1,000, IN CASE OF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF & PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of 3. for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 

A Act provides that persons receiving 
are not barred thereby from recovering full damages 

oa from the party causing the injury—an advantage no other Com- 
Forms of 
also, Kailway Accidents al 


one 
journey or year. NO CHARGE FOR STAMP D 


Assurance wM.J. 
-street, Secretary. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
URANCE SOCIETY 
14, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL "MALI. 
This Society, established in 1 is ons e essentially Mutual. 
th rofi 
may be had of any of the Society’s Agents, or on 


plication to 
- A. BR. IRVING, Managing Director. 


Railway 
Offices, 8, Vid 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
been made, instead of 
four-fifths, t., of the 
Ss, or me profite 


The Premiums yy by this Society for insuring 
lives are lower than in many other old shed Offi 
are fully all risk by an ample guaran 
fund, in eddition to the accumulated funds deri from 
vestments te of jums. 
Policy Stamps paid by the aw 9 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
, or of any of the of Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1623. 


Chairman—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq. 
ADT AST 
‘Matual 
The LOW tam on the MUTUAL 


EST rates of Prem 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every 
Du its the Soeiety’ has paid in 
ry Bonuses have been added to Policies — 
Bonne, declared in 1854, averaged 671. | 
Cent. on the Premiums paid, and counted see 
Policies inf force 7,621 
The Annual Incomeerceeds |. on 240,000 
In of th 
eve INVARIABLE prectice of this Society, in the 


mitted, subject to the of such 
next D of Profits will be made in 1859. 
3ist Decem 


will participate 


NORTHERN | ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


lished in 1636. 
CAPITAL, £1,259,760, 
Amount of Invested Funds on January, 1858, 386,061. 34. 54 


Directors. 
Chatrman—The Right 
the Na ight Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., Director y 
Andersen, Esq., of Messrs. & A. Anderson, 
Themes N ewman Farquhar, . Esq., of Messrs. Johnston, Farquhy 
M00 
Kay, Esq., of Messrs. Kay, Finlay & Co., 7, 
Sir Charles K. M'Grigor, Bart., 17, Charles-street, St. James). 
wakiam 3 biiller, of Mesera, William Miller & Co.,8t. Petey 
Wi we of Messrs. W Ross 
A. P. Fletcher. Vice-Secretary—Edward Fuchs, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE Past 
THREE YEARS. 


1856. 1857. 1858, 

Pire Premiums 77,850 19 3 6 101,230 Be 
Life Premiums ..' 62,184 7 11! 67,962 18 3)| 75,920 7 4 
FOREIGN INSURANOES, 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
Resid allowed, without charge, in every 
of the wo a from the Equator. = 


t more than 
FIRE The Directors, es ned all the important 
abroad practically surv a bled to offer unusual advap. 
as regards rates of remium ‘ana Conditions, and a 
is Siooed to Merchants and others Bi their own and corr 
spondents’ Insurances. aenc 


are applications for places in which 


ALEIAN CE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 

(Branch Offices : BDINSURGH and BURY 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 

Directors 


James Alexander, mes. William Gladstone, Esq. 
Charles George Barnett, Esq. James Helme, Esq. 

Henry John Irv 

Charles Buxton, Esq. M.P. Elliot Macnaghten, 

Sir George Carroll. . Meyer Montefiore 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Sir A. De Rothschild, Bart. 
James Fletcher, Esq Lionel N. de Rothschild, Esq, 


Charles Gibbes, Bq. M.P. 
T Charles Smith, 
Auditors—George Esq.; Andrew Johnston, Esq.; 


body, Esq. 
LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive 
of forms, and at Moderate Premiums ; “the Rates for 


ve variety 
the 
Ages being lower than those of many of the older and most 
spectable Offices. 
PARTICIPATION of PROFITS.— r-Pifths, or 80 per cent. 
of the declared Profits, be quinquennially among 
entitled to participati 
NON-PANTICIPATING 8 SCALES of — 
at minimum rates without participation in Profits 
LIFE POLICIES are LIABLE to FORFEITURE 
the Lives red ond limits w 
the ce of the holders =P such Policies. 
REDUCED EXTRA RATES for residence out of Europe. 
NO OHARGE for Stamps or Medical Fees. 
PIRE Ageunanens, be both at home and abroad, are accepted 
very moderate P 


The Assured in the Fire Profits respect of Policies 


in force for five complete od of Division. 
Losses b htning ‘are eat © e Com 
liable for by oy den 


for RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at 
MICHABLM AG are ready for delivery in Town and Country. 
FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 


RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE, &. 
—Statuettes, Grou Vegas, in Perion. decorated 
and other Chi See ’ (gilt, marble, and brenze), Alabaster, 


Bronzes, and 

Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 33, 


CHI’S CASES tal 
VELLIN BAGS 


in England of Papier-miché 
Cases, Despatch Boxes, Bagatelle, yard and Chess Table 
ises t-street e 


of ins t outfit. 

for the Work and Dresel Tables; best Tooth- 
each ; best Steel 

ly of first-rate Cutl 


rsand Penknives, 14. the 
Mr. MECHI’S have been so long 


aa DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HBEAL & SON’S Shew Rooms contain lass 
assortment of table both fer 


ron Bedsteads w 
Plain Iron for 
Wooden Bedstead that is 


ture. 
& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA: 


containing Designs and Prices 
by post.— HEAL & BON, Bedstead, Bedding, ‘and Bedroom Fur 
niture Manufacturers, 


196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


| 


G2 | 


e coating foun from pees trans- 
parent. It dries immediate] "—H¥PO-COLOURIN BATH, for 
tila, 22. th hM Bdwards, 67,5 
ad 38. Gc oh roug essrs. t. 
hurchyard; and Messrs. Barc Co. 95, Farringd : 
street, Wholesale Agents. - 
M 
ment 
Cons 
KIN¢ 
men’ 
man 
M 
M 
to 100 
Gen 
Me 
whic 
Ac 
by po 
67 
men 
CAS 
othe 
J. 
consequen terec ROU 
can also be arranged 
of Au 
Photographic Portrait and Landscape QO 
construction, as usual. The Lenses give c pr 
contro of Se Picture, and have their visual and che Esta 
aical acting foci coincident. vari 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. G 
“ Mr. Rees: *s Lenses for Portraiture having the greates a. 
Society's and 
the 
bottl 
trac 
E hing 
brushes, 
usual su 
&c., for which 
Mountings and e otly Jar 
Servants ; every description of 
. OrrawiLs & Co."‘Wholesale, Retail and Export Photographic 
Ap Man . r 
Manufactory, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 


iY 


is 


N° 1612, Serr. 18,°58 


DENT, Chronometer, Wates 
r a Clack for the of Par = 
and 34, Royal Exchange. 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


Ww” {. SMEE & SONS y announce 
that their SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker's Patent), 


portab i and 

Pera te, stock b the princi 

Bedding W Warehousemen throughout the United 
ng Mattress (Tucker's Patent), or‘ Tucker, 

coming into general use in France and Belgium. 


FILKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
sMITHs, BRONZISTS &c. , they added 
to ery extensive Stoc ai riety of New Designs in the 


highest Class of Art, which have rec recently obtained for them at the 
Paris ——- the decoration of the Cross of the n of 
Honour, as well as the ** Grande Médaille d’Honuneur” 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was alse a 
te them at the Exhibition in 1551. 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold by Bikingtou's Patent Process afford 
no guarantee 


ANU PACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM.— 
Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. ‘Re-platiug and Wild- 


ing as usual. 
CELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR. 
ANTE: Modéles cn —WATH 
STON & BROGDEN, having been honoured with a F 
Medal at the Universal by 
above flatteri onial, invite the public 
inspection of their “GOLD C ve assortment of 
JEWELLERY, all made on prem 
Henrietta-street, Covent-gardan Established a.p. 1 


TIISHER’ S DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAGS; 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS, and TRAVELLING BAGS, 

188, STRAND 


Catalogues post free. 


APPIN’S DRESSING CASES and 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufact who apply the | 
are the onl Sheffield Makers supp he 
n. Their don Boom tai and 
ndon contain y e 
"and Gentle- 
men’s TRAVELLING BAGS in the World, each Article 
manufactured under their own superinten tendence. 


MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPILN’S Two-Guinea DRESSING CASE, in solid Leather. 
TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from W. 

Gentlemen's do. do., from 31. 122. to 801. 

essrs. MA APPIN ‘jnvite inspection of their extensive Stock, 
wy every variet and Price. 
by post on receipt of twelve p> a Day 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Qvueen’s Curtery Works, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS with four Com 
ments; DESPATCH BOXES TING and DRESSING | - 

CASES, BAGS, vith nare opening ; 
er Articles for travelling. By post for two stamps. 
“2. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
(Bee separate Catalogue.) 14 and 22, STRAND. 


TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

Oxford-street, London, conducted in 

Broad- -street, 
ved Decante 

ets, and all kinds or able 

lass Chandeliers, 


RES, 


rge 
stock of Foreign Ornamen Ex 
and Furnish 


tal 
ing orders executed with d 


VICHY WATERS. 


ATURAL MINERAL WATERS of 
—The WATERS COMPANY, to whom 
rench Government h ted the exclusive r Vy of sale, 
ood dy Ce, Waters at the Sp ngs, and import them direct into 
heir state; also, the Saltese for Baths, ex- 
Waters ; as well as the celebrated Vichy 
Digestive F Pastile The- above can at the Depét of 


Com Marearet-street, K t- 

able and Druggists —N. Those Wate 
than 12s. per dozen Quarts and 8s. per 

natural Waters of evoke but artificial, 

OU ASK FO 
LENFIELD PATENT. STARCH, 
THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS DS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


URABILITY OF GUTTA PERCHA 
G.— Many inquiries having been made asto the 

pate arabillty a Gutta Percha Tubing, the ‘Go tta Percha Com 
in ‘ar to the followi sleof :—From 


RAYMOND Bart, V we ht.— 

v morning, ng u erc ubing for 
I can uch satisfaction, 


answers 
Many builders, "and other er persons, have lately ex- 
tmined| Ye. dows, there is not not the least apperent difference since 


this testimonial it will be the 
of the ISLE of WIGHT no on 
bing. 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-RO LONDON. 


THE ATHENAUM 


S LOCKS, with all the BEcENT 


RONG FIRE-PROUF SAFES, 
plete Listeof Sizes and Prices 


“CHUBB & 608, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Lord- 
Pislas, Wo lverbam pton. 


1OCOA- NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S I8 THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded— London, New York, and Paris 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
Warehouse, 42, LU DGATE-HILL, Londen, E.C. 


SouTH# AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 
Very 24s, a Dozen. 


“ Various houses are becoming famous for Cape Port and ; 
a stands the firm of H. Wittiams.”—V 

We bave dome samples of the wines imported from 

x an res sfactor 

rice t ameng 
ing Cronica, Naval and Gesette, Ji far- 


H. R. WILLIAMS, Imperter, 
112, BISHOPSGATESTREET WITHIN, LONDON. 


E NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
XURY, 
WRLLER & HUGHES'S 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, CLASSIFIED as PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., Ws. per Dozen. 
t Samples of either for Twelve Stamps. 

SOUTH AFRICAN CLARET, 24s. per Dozen. 
COLONIAL BRANDY, PALE or BROWN, 15s. per Gallon. 
have tasted the Wines imported b 


(razetie, A 
wality of Messrs. Waller tame 


“ The flavour and 
nothing to be desir »——indeed, they appear much finer than the 
ordinary foreign ines.”"—Vide Morning Post, August 9, 1858. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA of the true 

Juniper flavour, and precisely as it runs from the Still, 

without the addition of sugar, or any ingredient whatever. Im- 
; or oten cases, Da. each, bottles 

case ineluded. Price-Ourrents (free) by post.—HENRY BRETT 

& CO., Vid Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


rench bottles 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE, from 2ve. each. 
will Grate 
1. It of 40 per io fuel 
2. It meqe effectualiy warms an apartment than any other Grate, 
uires much less attentiva. 
3. It is acure for a smoky chimney. 
4. ULlamey sweeping is almos 


t entirely avoided. 
Aa r 


S Koons, for ENTRANC CE SCHOOL- 


use of these Stoves. ust inter woul orw 


FP. EDWARDS, SON & CO. General Stove and Kischen Range 
Manufacturers, 43, POLAN D-STREET, Uxford-street,W., Manu- 
facturers of Edwards’s Smoke-Consuming Kitchen Kange. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


BICALFE, BINGLEY & CO.'S New Pat- 


and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair and, Flesh and Cloth and 


Brush, 

for searoh 

shares aie between the of the Teeth and Sem 
are 


most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B.& 
Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps 
address) at 6d. each ; a of ot 


Wess Holles-street, London. 


RIGI DOMO.”—Patronized by Her 
Majesty the Qasen me Duke of Northum for 8yon 
House, His Grace the Du Devonshire for Chiswick Gardens, 
Professor Lindley for the Botinteonl Society, Sir J 

ton for the Crystal Palace, Royal Zool ical Society, la Mrs. 
en, of Ealing Park, and — Collier, Esq., of Dartford. 


PROTECTION FROM THE MORNING FROST. 
“FPRIGI DOMO,” a Canvas made o 


Wool,a lied, 
it is app ied temperature, 
tural and cultural purposes, for preservi 
from t the scorching rays of the sun, from . 
and frosta. To be had 

length, ewe yards wide, at 1. 8d. per yard run, of 

ELISHA THOMAS ww, whole and sole manufscturer 
7, Trinity-lane, Cann City, and all Nurserymen and 
Seedsmen throughout the kingdom. “It is much cheaper than 
mates as & 


3T5. 


Db" NER, DESSERT, and TEA pte 
A large variety of New and good Patterns 

¢ prices. Also, every Pro — 

THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 93, Ludgate-hill, B.C 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


wed by upwards of 200 Medical Gen 
effective invention 


Gentlemen to be the most 
the curative treatment of HERNIA’ The 
eel sp 80 its effects, is here avoided: 


worn round the y, while the 
i wer lied MA 
pplied by the MOC-M PAD ‘PATENT 


with so m 
nee of body, two inches below hips. 
to the Manufacturer, = 
MR. WHITE, 223, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Biter vant STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 


r VARICOSE VEINS and ail | cases NESS and 
WELLING of the L BPRAL are porous, 
fight ie ture, drawn on like an ordi- 


WHITE, RER ¥, Londen, 
NEFORD'’s PURE FLUID MAGNESTA 


remedy or 
Heartburn, Headache. Gout. Ind As a mild ape 
it ia admirably ted for ps du 
mn. Combined w 
SYRUP, t forms an Effervesci 


highly and & Co.,. 
Che — 


Belts) 
by all awd Chemists throughout the Empire. 


A§ a MEDICINE lon neh esteemed for 
its curative powers in aus F— atgeantes, Sick Headache 
eotions of Bowels, C CUCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot mmended, 
—— stood the test of public 8 1 for u Sends of half-a- 
ond-street, and may 
at ls iid., 2 2s. 9d., 44 on 


in 


prevent 
Hair, and effectually check Greyness in 
the en it will avert Baldness in 
mists, pri ~ or 
tage y ou 
Leaden Testimonials :-—“ 
cases with success,” Dr. Walsh.—" I have a it fi for eleven years,. 
and have never heard a complaint of it. , Chemist.— 
** My hair is quite restored.” KE. James Koa." “nine years’ 
baldness, its effecteare miraculoces.” W. Muhon. 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 
continues her vivid and interesting delineations of character 
from an «xamipation handwriting of individuals, in a = 


their own characteristics, a ese of any friend, must inclose a 
with 14 penn 


other things to co 
“I consider your skill 8. Your of 
her character is remarkably “ Your sk 
character is marvellously cor —Miss F. 

you sent me is true ona”—W- You have 
him very accurately.” 


THYSELF.—KATE RUSSELL 
conti delineations of character from 

au examination of the handwriting, in a style never hitherto at- 
tempted in England. Persons desirous of knowing their tue 
| those of friend, inclose a specimen of 
rw ng, stating sex an age, wi 4 penny postage stamps, 
to Miss Russell, la, Ar street, Mornington-crescent, Lon- 
don,and they w ill seseive & na tay ortwoa detail of the gifts, 
ms, &c. of the ter, with man 

lated be through life.—From 8. 
* Many thanks => your truthful portrait.”—B. W. “ I am glad 
opinion of her coincides with my own. i. 
is character is too truly as you so it.”"— 
says it A just, and not too 


other things calcu 


RU: PT! URES EFFECTUALLY ‘CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr Thomson's celebrated remedy 

has been successful in thousands of cases, and is — to every 
my | of single or double rupture in both se owever bad or 

ectcure in a short time, without 

or coafivement thus ering rther use of 


age 
London Offine to Ralph Thomseo 
Town, London. —A Treatise on the "Nature, Sy 
toms of every kind of Her of witha of 
from free by post for 4 


IRTY-FIVE THOUSAND NERVOUS 

MIND and HEAD SUFFERERS om Noblemen to 
Mechanics), after all advertised and 


neu eans 
pse prevented for 

Novel Observations (a Pamphlet on Rervousnens franked to any 

address if , i stamp is sent ; or, for thirt six, Twelve Seer 

on the only M Curing Nervous or Mind Complaints. 

best book our language.”— Professor hater 


Surgeon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — DIARRHG@A AND 
DYSENTERY, or FLUX.—These reeable and 
rs sheuld newer be 


— These incompara > early, exercise an 
nary influence on the s remove all 
chetrections, rify and improve the blood, correct the depraved 
humours, aud restore the tome of t he stomech. -y printed 
directions for their use, affixed , LT 2? be carefully 
| enpecally the quantity of 
medicine taken, proper time mode 
tion, are of great im 


34. 54 
oF of 
quhar 
%, 
Peter 
» Md 
ichg, 
AST 
13 
79 
part 
P 
COrre 
which 
t 
I¥E 
a O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR 
27, CRUTCHED-FRIARS, MARK-LANE, LONDON, E.C. D WHISKERS, &.?—If aU MISS COU PELLS’S 
teed to produce Whiskers, Mou- 
URE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon,—Pale or 
; Brown Bonte.Vie, of exquisite flavour and great purity, 
Esq eal indeed in eve t with choi rod 
: the Cogmac 
price, 
r on. — 
1; Holbern. | 
pistage Mins Coupelic, 69, C 
re- stamps, to 69, ewman-st 
ndon and the will receive per return a full detail of the gifts, 
in ong 
hey may be kept burning continually,—the fire requiring scarce 
I ny attention, and the consumption of coal being exceeding 
ng from dam 
= 
RA. | 
street, Zud and 
= 
and 
nor are these disorc che. 
From Sir Watkin W. Wynn's Gardener. 
have just laid out about 14,000 plants, and keep the 
part under your ‘ Frigi Domo,’ and depen Aw 
or four years ; and prone one who sees — TH is astonished to 
ES, see how healthy and well they are without the use ag These 
observations accompanied an additional order.—Oct. 22, 1256. ipstructions, the cure 1s certain. 


